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Going Along. 
Strasburg : Carlsruhe : Munich. 


RWIN VON STEINBACH 
has all the credit popularly 
of Strasburg Cathedral, 
the loftiest building in the 
world, and deserves a great 
deal of that credit. Seve- 
ral other men, however, co- 
operated in producing the 
present pile, which, not- 
withstanding: certain dis- 
crepancies in the propor- 
tions of the various parts, 
produces astonishment 
and admiration in all 
who look upon if with 
the mind. In the year 
1028, a cathedral here, on 
the site probably of a still 

older building, was roofed in. 

It experienced vicissitudes, and 
in 1140 a tower belonging to it 
was destroyed by fire. Erwin 

von Steinbach comes on the 

scene in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, when great 

‘ part of the then existing building was 
taken down ; and in 1275, under the di- 
rection of Bishop Conrad, he had nearly 
finished a new nave. Attention was 
then directed to the western facade and the towers, 

and “A,D.1277 in die beati Urbani (25th of May] 
hoc gloriosum opus inchoavit magister Erwinus de 

Steinbach.” Erwin died in 1318, and left a family 
of artists, one of whom, John, succeeded him at 
the cathedral, and died in 1339. By 1365, the 
two towers at the west end were finished. Fire 
destroyed the interior of all but the choir in 1384. 
In 1429, John Hiiltz, of Cologne, was called in, 
and in 1439 he completed the spire on the north 
tower, laying the last stone exactly 162 years 
after Conrad had placed the first stone of the 
tower. That Erwin designed the spire is not 
likely: certain ancient drawings exist, and are 
pointed to as Erwin’s, but the authorship is 
doubtful, During the Revolution of 1793, one 
Teteral, a Jacobin, proposed to demolish the 
spire because its height, exceeding that of ordi- 
nary houses, insulted the principle of equality! 
Fortunately his fellows were wiser. 

There is no view in the interior so fine as that 
of the east end, where the semi-circular arch pre- 
vails, and which belongs to a period earlier than 
that of Steinbach. Some of the stained glass, 
Tanging in date from the fourteenth century, is 
Very beautiful, The sculptured figures which 
surround the upper part of a column in the south 
transept, and are ascribed to Erwin’s daughter 
Sabina, are more striking as a whole, than beauti- 
ful singly. The well-known curious astronomical 
clock close by, which puts all kinds of figures in 
uetion at stated times, and notes all sorts of 
Periodic events, a modern work improved from an 
— model, still gathers its crowd of country 
aa = foreigners at twelve o’clock in the day, 
ig : cock crows, Death strikes his dart, and 

te “en Apostles pass before the figure of 
Ned me — finished in 1842, Its external 
ri — ciently ugly. Using this word, we 
eutedien us a miserable cabin, built for the 
enres on the top of the unfinished southern 
en * ba ec This is a great eye-sore 

Wie an around, and should be made to 
- erent shape. 

iam o of the cathedral is in a very 

Masons’ marks abound both within 











and without. To give but a few, here are some 
from the lower part of the great western front :— 
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These two are from the interior 
of the chapel of St. John, built 
prior to Erwin’s work :— A ? 

The annexed mark is on the ~ 

outside of the parapet, round the 
platform at the top of the west front 
oe | and foot of the spire-tower ; and this, 
a rude outline of a leg, is in the first 
gallery of the spire-tower. 
The latter is particularly noticeable, ya 
as a leg thus used (with other marks) ie 
has been recently found on a pinnacle 
of the Church of St. Nicholas, Nor- So 
wich, lately taken down as unsafe. 

It is not a proper occasion to carry on this sub- 
ject; but it is worth noting that the masons at 
Strasburg Cathedral still form a “lodge,” the 
origin of which is said to go back to the time of 
Erwin de Steinbach. At any rate, writes a local 
historian, it is certain, that in very early times 
the masons of this cathedral formed themselves 
into a body, not receiving others into it excepting 
under conditions, and that they had signs for 
recognition amongst themselves. This lodge be- 
came the mother of others in Germany. Dotzin- 
ger, the successor of John Hiltz as architect of 
the cathedral, united them in one corporation. 
An assembly of the heads of the different lodges, 
held in 1459, at Ratisbon, arranged laws, and 
adopted as grand master the architect of Stras- 
burg Cathedral. Maximilian I., it is stated, con- 
firmed the incorporation on the 3rd of October, 
1498. At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, however, the principal lodge (Haup- 
thiitte) was transferred from Strasburg to 
Mayence. 

In an old building near the Minster, called the 
Frauenhaus, where lives M. Klotz, the present 
architect to the cathedral lay authorities,and which 
building, as many of our readers will remember, is 
used as a sort of museum, there is a very elegant 
Gothic winding staircase from the top of the house 
to the bottom, all the stones of which bear marks 
similar in general character to the mark given as 
from the parapet of the platform at foot of the 
spire-tower. Here is one of them 
to show the similarity. In the 
Frauenhaus we were shown part 
of Erwin’s tomb, formerly in the 
cathedral, where he was buried. 
Why it should be here and not 
there still, affectionately preserved, we are not 
able to say. 

The monument to Marshal Saxe, the second 
lion of the town, and in St. Thomas’s Church, now 
used by Protestants, is more noticeable for the 
manipulative skill shown in it than its design. 
France, a female figure, not without beauty, 
endeavours to keep him from the grave and to 
put back Death,—the best figure of the group. 
The mixture of allegory and reality seldom gives 
lasting pleasure, and this monument is not 
amongst the exceptions. Its chief attribute, too, 
is flurry rather than repose. 

The church contains several curious tablets 
and inscriptions, mostly of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries: and the capitals of 
the main columns of the church, thirteenth 
century, are good. Amongst the memorials 
is a sculptured skeleton (the head as of life, and 
very fine), lying on a mat, the whole cut from 
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On the road to St. Thomas’s, the visitor passes 
the modern monument to Gutenberg (who made 
his earliest attempt at printing in Strasburg), 
with its clever inscription, equivalent to this,— 
“ And there was light.” 

Proceeding to Carlsruhe, at Kehl we get into 
Germany: and at Appenweier station the moun- 
tains of the black forest are finely in view. Fan- 
shaped Carlsruhe, with its remarkable avenue of 
lofty poplars, has been greatly improved within 
the last dozen years. Many large houses are being 
built in the suburbs, all displaying colour exter- 
nally, and many of them ornament in terra-cotta 
and tile-work. The theatre, built by the architect, 
Hiibscb, who has done much for the town, is 
mainly of terra-cotta externally, including figures 
in the tympanum of the pediment, and has painted 
decorations under the portico, the whole very 
agreeable and suggestive of the purpose of the 
building. The Polytechnic School, built by the 
same architect some years ago, is being enlarged. 
The stones of the semi-circular arches of the 
windows and up the sides of the openings are in- 
cised with a simple ornament, which produces a 
good eifect. 

On a bright day the main streets of Carlsruhe 
are pleasant to look at ; the balconies, with which 
the houses are mostly provided, being filled with 
brilliant flowers, shaded with gay awnings. Here 
and elsewhere it will be observed that in modern 
houses at the corner of a street, the opportunity 
of forming a bay-window at the angle to look 
both ways, corbelled out over the ground-story, 
and running up the whole height of the house (as 
in more ancient buildings in Nuremberg and 
other old cities), is seldom neglected, and serves to 
give variety and movement to the fagade. This 
arrangement, spite of legislative enactments some- 
what opposed to it, might be usefully adopted 
amongst us more often than it is. 

The road to Munich has much to interest. At 
Esslingen is seen the open-work spire of the 
Liebfrauenkirche, designed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Hans Boblinger, who lies buried within. 
The covered ascent to the old castle here is also 
striking. Throughout the journey, small hamlets, 
of helf-timbered houses around a church, pleasant 
quiet; spots, succeed each other. Towards Geis- 
lingen station, at the foot of the Rauhe Alp, the 
valley of the Neckar and that of the Fils afford 
views of lovely character. The two valleys cross ; 
the mountains, studded with a ruin or two, are 
covered with foliage,—there is a brilliant blue sky 
above: and the harvest people below, the waggons 
drawn by cows, give additional animation to the 
scene. At Ulm, where the minster is glorious, 
large barracks and other new buildings are in 
progress. Augsburg, birthplace of Holbein the 
elder, and site of several fine Mediwval structures, 
follows; and then pass villages and churches, the 
latter more remarkable for their number than their 
architecture. 

As at Strasburg, it was night when we arrived 
in Munich :— 

“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of Heaven, 
Blossom’d the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 

angels.” 

A great fair was in full swing, and everywhere 
on our road to the Baierischer Hof in Promen- 
aden Platz, where flags were flying from the 
windows, the city looked bright and gay. In 
this Platz, by the way, several bronze statues, in- 
cluding one of Gliick, the composer, are stowed 
away, with very little advantage from their posi- 
tion. Munich is a sort of pattern-book, as every 
one now understands. Thus, the Basilica of St. 
Bonifacius is mainly a copy of a well-known 
caurch in Rome; the “ new palace ” is taken from 
the Pitti Palace in Florence; the Hall of the 
Marshals from the Loggia de’ Lanzi, in the same 
city ; the Siegesthor follows the arch of Constan- 
tine; and soon. Little blame, however, attaches 
to Ludwig L., the late though living king to whom, 
as all know, the city owes its present fame. He 
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to get hold of a genius. Had he done so, the 
money and care expended might have advanced 
art generally: as it is, what was done merely ad- 
vanced his city. With his painters he was more 
fortunate than with his architects, and the infiu- 
ence of those he developed has been felt much 
more widely. Indeed, what King Lewis effected 
as a whole is truly marvellous considered with 
reference to his resources. An equestrian statue 
of the ex-king has been lately raised in his 
honour in Ludwig’s Strasse. On each side of the 
main figure is a page on foot, holding a tablet 
inscribed respectively Magnanimous and Just, 
At the angles of the pedestal on which these 
stand are four other figures symbolising Art, 
Science, Religion, and Music. All the figures are 
of a bright-coloured bronze; the pedestal is of a 
reddish stone. We give a view, which, though 
made from hastily obtained and therefore slight 
materials, serves to convey a fair idea of the 
aspect and merits of the monument.* 

Building has been going on to an immense ex- 
tent in the suburbs. Many hundreds of houses 
have been erected, some of them with elegant 
exteriors. The statement on the spot is that they 
have overbuilt, and that rents are low in the 
suburbs in consequence. New Law Courts are 
being erected, forming a large building in the 
modern Gothic style of Germany, which is flat 
and spiritless. The building in question, however, 
has claims for praise. Its architect shows himself 
more than a mere copyist. The exterior is of 
terra-cotta. The brickwork is first carried up 
with indented courses at regular intervals, by 
means of which the terra-cotta facings and deco- 
rations are secured. The apartments within are 
being adorned with colour and gilding. The 
architect is Herr Biirkeim. A new building, also, 
of size and pretension is being erected for the 
collections known as the Old German Museum : 
in style it seemed a curious mixture of Gothic and 
Italian. 

The collections, of recent formation, and at 
present poorly accommodated, are large, and 
include many valuable and interesting objects, 
but being classed chronologically, the real 
value of the best things is overlooked through 
their being mixed up with heterogeneous and in- 
ferior matters. There is no catalogue; none of 
the specimens are ticketed, and the attendants 
speak only German, so that the majority of 
foreigners examine it with difficulty. We have 
pleasure, however, in saying that the director, 
Baron Aredin, being told by one of the persons in 
charge that there were visitors who appeared to 
take special interest in the Museum, came unasked 
and accompanied us as entire strangers through 
the remainder of the collection. As we under- 
stood, the Museum is not open ordinarily to the 
inhabitants of the city; only to artists and 
foreigners. The number of objects was guessed at 
5,000: pictures and casts are made to aid in the 
completion of certain classes. Illuminations by 
Hemling, sketches by Albert Durer, fifteenth- 
century triptychs, carvings in mother-of-pearl, 
Palissy goblets, seals, watches, bronze tablets after 
Peter Fischer, sculpture, furniture, and metal- 
work, are a few of the remembrances of the collec- 
tion that come back to us. 

We must say a few words of some of the older 
structures and collections, well known though they 
are. The Royal Library, a building by Gaertner, 
finished in 1843, has a very grand staircase, includ- 
ing two wide flights up of twenty-seven steps 
each, The Bavarian granite, by the way, used 
greatly for steps and shafts of columns, has a soapy 
or cementitious aspect not agreeable. The library 
is of great extent, and contains no fewer than 
800,000 volumes! These are arranged in twelve 
general classes and 180 sub-classes. The earliest 
printed book here is a Bible of 1450-55. The 
miscellaneous contents are curious, including 
MSS. of the sixth and seventh centuries; an 





* See p. 688. 





amazingly small copy of the Koran—a wonderful 
piece of minute writing; a ninth-century Codex, 
jewelled ; Boccacio’s “ Noble Men and Women,” 
1458, illuminated, with an array of heads admir- 
ably executed; some other fifteenth-century 
illuminations of great beauty; Albert Durer’s 
Prayer-book, and specimens of early bindings. 
The number of students in the library seemed 
very small, 

The church of St. Lewis, close by, contains, it 
will be remembered, Cornelius’s large picture, 
“The Last Judgment,” which, notwithstanding 
many high qualities, gives real pleasure to very 
few. The composition is confused, and wanting in 
concentration ; the general tone of colour is brick- 
dusty. Some of the figures in the vaulting of the 
transepts and at the crux, painted from the car- 
toons of Cornelius, are very fine, spite of the 
white woolly clouds. There is an immense amount 
of decoration of all kinds, but the interior of this 
church is nevertheless very ugly. 

The interior of the church dedicated ‘ In honour 
of All Saints, 1837,” is one of the most satisfac- 
tory things in Munich. Klenze was the architect, 
and Hess and his pupils have covered it with fres- 
coes on gold ground. Scagliola faces the walls, 
and the columns are of marble: yet the whole is 
richly grave and harmonious. The effect of the 
gold ground here and elsewhere is most satisfac- 
tory, lighting up the groups and setting them in 
air. Some of the single figures, for example, in 
the spandrels at the west end, seem to stand in a 
brilliant sky, infinitely distant. We have nothing 
of its kind to show against this interior in 
London ;—the more’s the shame. 

The interior of the Basilica of St. Boniface is 
also admirable. There Hess co-operated with 
Ziebland, the architect. It includes an enormous 
amount of fresco painting and scagliola, and a 
forest of monolithic marble columns forming two 
aisles on each side of the nave. The capitals, of 
white marble, exhibit much variety of design. The 
tie-beam roof and the west end of the church (where 
stands the organ in four pieces between the win- 
dows), are the least satisfactory portions of the 
interior. The amount of art shown in the ex- 
terior is but small. All the paintings, we may 
note, being withinside, appear to stand very well. 
Used externally, however, fresco is not more durable 
in Munich than it would be with us. Thus the 
painting on the Isar Thor, dating from 1838, is in 
a very bad condition. 

In the Cathedral a new carved oak pulpit, by 
Sickinger, has been set up quite recently. It is 
very lofty and elaborate, full of figures, and a 
beautiful piece of carving. The bronze figures 
(size of life) at the sides and angles of the tomb 
here, of King Lewis, the Bavarian, 1622, are fine, 
and support the reputation of their maker, Peter 
de Witte, who was called Candido. 

The bust of this artist will be found with that 
of others in the Bavarian Hall of Fame; the 
Doric Stoa erected by Klenze at the back of the 


large figure of Bavaria. ‘The wall under the |? 


portico, and open to the air, is coloured red: the 
busts are supported on brackets against it. 
Amongst the men thus honoured are Holbein the 
elder; P. Fischer; Wolfgang Miller; Neumann, 
baumeister; Graf von Rumford ; Alois Senefelder, 
the inventor of lithography; Ohlmiiller, bau- 
meister; Schwanthaler ; Schelling, weltweiser ; 
and others. Every one knows of the large bronze 
figure, with its sofa for three persons in each 
cheek, the work of Schwanthaler. Schwantha- 
ler’s studio is preserved for the public, and kept 
open for inspection. The works, as there exhi- 
bited, did not extort from us the amount of ad- 
miration we had calculated on giving. His quaint 
little cellar-like sanctum, or ‘‘ club-room,” where 
withan occasional friend he spent many of his leisure 
hours, with the knicknacks that fill the shelves 
and line the walls,—a carved root of a lemon-tree, 
odd goblets, morsels of armour, and so forth,—is 
not the least interesting part of the house. 
“Here,” said one, who remembered the time, 








“the late king often came, and enjoyed without 
restraint that society which he loves best, thesociety 
of artists.” ‘He used to catch all artists,” saiq 
another, “and make them. work ; but he paid 
them well.” The ex-king had true artist-like fee}. 
ing. He showed it in many ways; once, whenhe 
took from his own private collection a noble head 
of Christ, by Albert Durer, and gave it to the 
town of Nuremberg, saying “Durer was your 
glory,—you have a right to his masterpiece,” 
Durer’s fellow citizens did not honour him ag he 
deserved while he lived: he had to visit Venice to 
be properly appreciated; but they called him 
upon his tombstone, with but little exaggeration, 
“ Pictor, Chalcographer, Sculptor, sine exemplo,” 
He was, indeed, a wonderful fellow; great in all 
these arts,—painting, engraving, and sculpture,— 
and not in these alone. We shall see some of his 
best works presently in the Pinacothek. It was 
to him that Raffaelle, when sending him a draw. 
ing, wrote,— Your name has long been the ob. 
ject of my veneration ;” and again,—“In this 
drawing I do not know whether I have attained 
to the proper height,—I am almost afraid not; 
but accept it, and never cease to love me as 
I love and honour you.” On the back of a 
drawing by Raffaelle now in Vienna, Albert has 
himself written the German words that amount to 
this :—“ 1515, Raffaelle, of Urbino, who has been 
so well esteemed by the Pope, drew these naked 
figures, and sent them to Albert Durer, in Nurem- 
berg, to show him his hand.” This, however, 
would seem to be a second drawing, not the one 
that accompanied Raffaelle’s letter that we have 
quoted. The record of such kindly interchanges 
warms and delights one. Art without heart goes 
but a little way. 





OBITUARY. 


The late President of the Society of Arts.—At 
his ‘house in Russell-square, on Sunday last, died 
Mr. William Tooke, F.K.S., and who was last year 
elected president of the Society of Arts, whereof 
he had long been an active aud distinguished 
member. Mr. Tooke was born in St, Petersburgh 
in 1777, and was consequently in his 86th year. 
Law was his profession, and literature and the 
society of literary men his pleasure and delight. 
He represented Truro in Parliament from 1835 to 
1837, and took an active part in the establish- 
ment of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, of which he was the treasurer. We 
have seen a letter to him from Lord Brougham, 
when the idea of the Society was first broached, 
commencing somewhat thus :—‘ When anything 
good is to be done I look to you to help in it. 
Good was to be done in the direction indicated, and 
he did help in it for many years. In society Mr. 
Tooke was always a welcome guest. — He had an 
excellent memory; and his recullections of men 
and things for the last sixty years and more gave 
a value to his conversation to which many can 
testify. Mr. Tooke published an edition of 
“ Churchill’s Poetical Works,” in 1804, which was 
re-published by him in 1844, with a life of the 
oet. More recently he published a work called 
“The Monarchy of France : its Rise, Progress, and 
Fall.” We had the good fortune to know Mr. 
Tooke for many years, and we lament in his Joss 
an esteemed friend as well as an able and go 
man. 

The late Mr. William Herbert.—Three old 
friends to grieve for in one week,—Mr. Tooke, 
Mr. Cockerell (cf whom we have spoken at greta 
length on another page), and now Mr. W sar 
Herbert, of Clapham-comuion, who died at Grea 
Malvern, on the 18th instant, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. Mr. Herbert was known 
to many of our metropolitan readers in a 
classes,—artists, and those connected with build- 
ing. The improvements in West Strand 
King William-street were due to hs ote 
and energy; and by the exercise of his busine “ 
there and elsewhere, he realized an ample yer , 
which enabled him to cultivate a natural tas ? 
and become a considerable buyer of pictures pe 
sculpture. He was for many years an active po 
very useful member of the council of the “s 
Union of London, and will be remembered fof 
kindness of heart by all who had the good fortu 
to enjoy his friendship. 
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THE LATE MR. 


HoNOURED by every member of his profession 
at home, as by men of taste and learning abroad, 
and endeared as he was to every one who ever 
knew him, Mr. Cockerell is now added to the list 
of those who have been taken from the higher 
walks of the pursuit and practice of architecture ; 
and his remains have been followed to a resting- 
place in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by a crowd of sor- 
rowing friends. Mr. Cockerell died on Thursday, 
the 17th instant, at his house, No. 13, Chester- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, and his funeral has taken 
place on this Thursday. He was in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. He had for the last three 
or four years, retired from professional avocations, 
and even from meetings of the Institute of British 
Architects, and other societies to which he had 
some time previously renewed an interest that had 
been at all times valued ; and which became at 
last especially so, as a bond of union under cir- 
cumstances that threatened to break up the chief 
representative body of the profession, if not to act 
prejudicially on the growth of art in architecture 
for some subsequent time. 

When after the death of Earl de Grey, it became 
necessary to name his successor in the presidency 
of the Institute, an office which many of the mem- 
bers had been long contending ought to be filled 
by a professional architect, there was one name 
at least that all respected, and that united all 
parties. Mr. Cockerell was elected; but at the 
expiration of the session 1860-61 his health com- 
pelled him to finally relinquish the office. 
Although on Mr. Cockerell’s refusal to be again 
nominated, a contest took place, the objects 
sought originally to be attained by his election, 
probably did not cease to be influenced by it, as 
they certainly were by the estimation in which 
he had been, and continued to be, held. This 
respect and regard were manifested in the placing 
of his portrait in the rooms of the Institute, 
and by the presentation during the present 
year, of an address beautifully illuminated by Mr. 
Owen Jones, and signed by all the members of the 
Institute. These latest marks of the esteem of his 
professional brethren, touched all the sensibility 
of his excellent nature, and may have given some 
solace to the final days of his life. 

Charles Robert Cockerell was born in London, 
or oue of its suburbs, on the 28th of April, 1788. 
He was the son of Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
an architect and surveyor, whose name is well 
known to old members of the profession as sur: 
veyor to the East-India House and to several 
important London estates, and who appears to 
have been in extensive practice in the closing 
decade of the last century. We have, however, 
just now, few particulars of his works, beyond 
what are afforded by the names of some of them. 
He resided in Saville-row, or in the corner house 
of that street and Old Barlington-street; the 
address attached to his drawings,—as to those 
of Mr. C. R. Cockerell when they came to be 
shown in the exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
Somerset House,—being sometimes Saville-row, 
and sometimes No. 8, Old Burlington-street. Few 
4s Our particulars are of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
they may however be interesting, and be here 
appropriately given as helping to show the school 
in which the chief subject of this notice was 
nurtured in part. 

In records of Exhibitions of the Academy, we 
first meet with the name of S. P. Cockerell, of 
Saville-row, in 1792, when Mr. C. R. Cockerell 
would be four years of age. In the exhibition of 
that year, the twenty-fourth of the Academy’s 
existence, Mr. S. P. Cockerell displayed four 
works, namely, a “ Design for a Town Residence,” 
a“ Design for Improving the Foundling Hos- 
pital,” a “Design fora Church now building at 
Banbury, in Oxtordshire,” and a “ Design for a 
age Cottage, built in the Isle of Thanet.” In 
ie he exhibited “The Church in Normanton 

ark, the Seat of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart., as 

Proposed to be decorated,” and “ Middleton Hall, 
. Caermarthenshire, building for W. Paxton, 
Sith, in 1795, « Principal Front of Gore Court, 

ittingbourne, Kent ;” in 1797, “East View of 
the Chureh of St. Martin, Outwich, now building ;” 

_ mn 1798, an “Internal View” of the same 
op and in 1799, a “Design for the Inside” 
oe e church “as executed.” In the exhibition 

e last-named year, also appeared from his hand, 
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St. Margaret, Westminster.” At this time George 
Dance was “Professor in Architecture; and 
Paul Sandby, and James Wyatt, were Acade- 
micians; and Joseph Bonomi, and John Soane, 
Associates. J. and T. Malton, R. Brettingham, 
D. Alexander, W. Atkinson, J. Savage, A. Pugin, 
W. R. Laxton, W. Leverton, F. Nash, T. Chaw- 
ner, Jeffry Wyatt, T. Hardwick, H. E. Kendall, 
C. H. Tatham, J. Shaw, G. Wyatt, S. Ware, jun., 
C. Beazley, J. Buckler, T. Taylor, J. W. Pocock, 
J. A. Repton, P. F. Robinson, and J. Britton, 
are amongst the names in the catalogue. Some 
of these were destined shortly to be replenished 
by names of contemporaries of Mr. C, R. Cockerell, 
to whose works the recent appearance of the archi- 
tectural room, greatly more sparkling though it 
may have been chromatically, has made no ap- 
proach in merit. 

In the year 1801, Mr. S. P. Cockerell exhibited 
“A Frame with Four Drawings, viz., A Design for 
a [so in catalogue] Entrance to Buckland Abbey, 
Devonshire, formerly the seat of the celebrated 
English circumnavigator Admiral Sir Francis 
Drake, and now of his descendant Lord Heath- 
field, situated on an eminence, and intended to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir Francis Drake, and 
at the same time to serve as a sea-mark; The 
new Entrance to the Stables of the Light Horse 
Volunteers, in Worship-street; A Design made in 
the Year 1790, for a new Corps de Garde near St. 
James’s: Design for the new Tower to be built to 
the Church of St. Ann’s, Soho.” He also exhi- 
bited “A Design for the inside of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, as now executing, with new Ceiling, 
Galleries, and Organ.” In 1802, he exhibited 
“Nutwell Court, near Exeter, the Seat of the 
Right Hon. Lord Heathfield ;’ and in 1803, 
“Sketch of a Design for a Church at Huntingdon, 
adapted to the old tower and the materials’ on 
the spot.” The family name does not again occur 
in the catalogues till fifteen years later, when the 
son of Samuel Pepys Cockerell began to exhibit. 
We have now to pursue the life of this son, the 
distinguished architect just deceased. 

Mr. C. R. Cockerell, it appears, was first sent 
to a private school near the City-road and Battle 
Bridge. Subsequently, that is 1802, he was sent to 
Westminster School, where he was the form-fellow 
of men afterwards eminent, who became his fast 
friends through life. Amongst these were the 
Earl of Tavistock, afterwards Duke of Bedford, 
and his brother, Lord John Russell; Jobn Cam 
Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton; and Fitzroy | 
Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan. At West- 
minster, he acquired a foundation of that 
classical taste which was manifested in him 
throughout his career. For the schcol, he always 
retained affection ; and in 1857, he testified this by 
the gift of wall-paintings which were executed in 
tempera by Mr.j Fenton, representing Athens 
and Pompeii restored from his well-known designs. 
From Westminster, he entered his father’s office, 
where he remained during between four and five 
years. His pursuits about the time when he would 
be attaining manhood, and after his majority, may 
be conjectured from the evidence of his father’s 
avocations. But it is known, that somewhere 
about the year 1809, he went to Mr., afterwards 
Sir Robert, Smirke, as confidential assistant, at 
the time of the rebuilding of Covent Garden 
Theatre. Sir Robert always expressed himself 
indebted to Mr. Cockerell, for his aid in that 
arduous and extraordinarily rapid work of con- 
struction. Between his father’s office and the 
theatre, thus, he was engaged till May, 1810, 
when he left England to commence a course of 
travels and of exploration in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Sicily, which produced the most important 
results in our information concerning Grecian 
architecture and sculpture, procured some of the 
most valued treasures of the British Museum, and 
of the Glyptothek in Munich, and aid a foundation 
for that antiquarian and artistic knowledge and 
appreciation of sculpture in its relation with 
architecture, which was always afterwards one 
of his specialities. 

In estimating the course which his labours took, 
we may here fittingly note what were the circum- 
stances of architecture and its study at the time. 
Observation of examples themselves had more 
importance attached to it, than it has even now 
that the facilities of travel are so much increased. 





« “Design of the East End of the Church of 
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essential, whilst assessing at their highest value 
the most complete drawings or the accuracy of 
photography. To this requirement of observation 
as estimated, was added that of study of the 
examples through the aid of actual “ admeasure- 
ment” of them. Foreign travel, further, was 
the complement of the education of a gentleman ; 
and amongst the higher classes of society, the 
architect, unless a surveyor also, had to look 
for his patronage and employment. The 
church- and chapel-building age had barely 
commenced; indeed, up to the time of the 
Gothic churches of Barry, Vu ‘liamy, Rickman, 
and others, and the works in a different manner 
of Soane, Repton, and the subject of this memoir, 
architecture in the class of buildings, might be 
said to be represented by the brick proprietary 
chapels, as those near Portman-square, and in 
May Fair and Percy-street, or the carpenter’s 
Gothic of Tavistock Chapel; though we will not 
say that these examples were all precisely of the 
same date. The taste for the Grecian orders had 
set in ; and the portico of Covent Garden Theatre, 
as we have seen, had been presented to public 
notice. The Manchester Exchange, by Harrison, 
now much altered, dates like the London Theatre, 
in 1809. Wilkins had published his “ Antiquities 
of Magna Grecia ” in 1807, and been employed in 
the building of Downing College, Cambridge ; and 
the Russell Institution, built for an assembly- 
room, belongs to 1808. Aikin’s “Essay on the 
Doric Order” appeared in 1810. Moreover, in 
1810, Turkey and Greece were almost the only 
countries open to travellers. 

Mr. Cockerell left for Constantinople. He was 
entrusted with despatches, by the late Wm. R. 
Hamilton, at the time Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and sailed on board a small 
lugger of war, incurring thereby some risk. He 
passed within sight of Cadiz during the bombard- 
ment; but got without stoppage of any kind, to 
his place of destination. At Constantinople he 
passed some months, In the same year, 1810, he 
was in Athens, where he spent the winter with 
Lord Byron, Hobhouse, Baron Stackelberg, 
Herr Linckh, of Wurtemburg; Baron Haller, of 
Hallerstein, architect to the King of Bavaria; 
the Chevalier Bronstedt, of Copenhagen, and Mr. 
Koes; and Foster, the architect, of Liverpool. 
Early in 1811, after spending an evening with 
Lord Byron, and pouring out libations im pro- 
pitiation to the god Neptune, for his safe 
voyage to England, Messrs. Cockerell, Foster, 
and Linckh left the Pireus for Agina. They 
bivouacked in an adytum under the Panhellenian 
Mount, the descendants of the ASacidz, accord- 
ing to the account, looking on in amazement. 
Here the discovery was made of marbles of the 
greatest importance in the history of Greek 
sculpture. ‘They are characterized by that j-ecu- 
liar rigidity and formality which was anciently 
called Aginetan. They consist of entire statues; 
and, with the figures from the Parthenon pedi- 
ments, are, according to Mr. Scharf, “the only 
instances of an extensive range of Greek compo- 
sition that we can refer to, as still existing.” The 
discoveries excited great interest throughout 
Europe. The information gathered by Mr. 
Cockerell, however, did not all appear until so 
late as the publication of his volume, of 1860. 
The marbles were obtained and deposited in 
Zante. Ultimately they were purchased by the 
Bavarian Government, having been declined by 
this country ; and casts only are to be seen in the 
British Museum. The Museum is, however, for- 
tunate in possession of results of Mr. Cockerell’s 
next researches. 

From Zante, Mr. Cockerell went to Are dia, in 
the Morea, where he investigated the remains of 
the temple at Basse, near Phigaleia, and ascer- 
tained the existence of the sculpture now known 
as the Phigaleian marbles. But the discovery 
could not at the time be turned to the account 
desired, the jealousy of the authorities causing 
excavations to be deferred. Mr. Cockerell then 
returned to Athens. In the latter part of 1811, 
and the commencement of 1812, he visited the 
coast of Ionia, Lycia, and Cilicia, and made a 
short tour through the Seven Churches. Then, 
cruising along the coast of Karamania, he fell 
in with Captain Beaufort, commanding a king’s 
ship, and engaged in surveying that southern 
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wards published some account of his expedition. 
Mr. Cockerell was asked on board, and remained 
cruising with Captain Beaufort for some time. 
Having left the ship at Malta, he went on to 
Sicily, where he spent the rest of the year 1812. 
Tn Sicily, he obtained materials for his restoration 
of the Temple of the Giants at Girgenti, the 
ancient Agrigentum, since published in the sup- 
plementary volume to the second edition of 
Stuart’s “ Athens,” and in investigating fortifica- 
tions and other remains of Syracuse. At the 
latter place, his opinions are to this day, staple of 
the information given by local guides and savans. 
Meanwhile, or during his stay in Sicily, the 
marbles of Bassew had been excavated by a party 
of artists and others. With the party was Mr. 
Donaldson, who published the first account of the 
temple in the supplementary volume to Stuart’s 
“Athens.” The excavation at the time, was necess- 
sary on account of the uncertainty of the relations 
with the authorities from whom permission to 
excavate had been obtained. Mr. Cockerell re- 
turned to Greece early in 1813, by way of Albania, 
and proceeded on a tour through the north 
of Peloponnesus, visiting Argos, Orchomenos, 
Sicyon, Corinth, and other places. After this, 
it is somewhat difficult to follow his wander- 
ings accurately till the beginning of 1815. He 
had intended visiting Egypt with Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) North; but an accident to the ship, caused 
him to be detained at Candia so long that he was 
obliged to give up the journey. He likewise 
visited the islands of the Archipelago. Early in 
1815, according to one account, he arrived in 
Naples, where he passed the summer, devoting 
much time to the ruins of Pompeii. We, how- 
ever, infer, from the title of one of his drawings, 
that he must have commenced the Pompeian stu- 
dies in the preceding year. He was in constant 
intercourse with Mazois, Caristie, Leclere, and 
other French artists. He passed the winter of 
1815-16 at Rome, whither his reputation had pre- 
ceded him; and he was received with much dis- 
tinction. In the spring he went to Florence, and 
devoted much study to the group of Niobe, the 
arrangement and architectural purpose of which 
had long been a matter of dispute. His disposi- 
of the group in a pediment, was generally ap- 
proved. He etched a plate of the group, and 
had some impressions struck off for private circu- 
lation, accompanied with explanatory letter-press. 
After continuing his studies at Florence through 
great part of the summer, he went in the autumn 
to Lombardy, and to Parma and other places. 

In the year 1817, he returned to England to 
commence professional labours. He would then 
be about 29 years of age. He had already 
established a high reputation at home, by his 
discoveries, and for his knowledge and judgment 
in matters of art. He commenced business on 
his own account, sharing, however, the office and 
staif of his father in Saville-row. During the 
first few years after his return, he was much 
occupied in the completion of labours commenced 
in his travels, some ef the fruits of which soon 
appeared in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 

The first mention that we find of his name in 
the Academy catalogues, is in the year 1818, when 
he exhibited a “Sketch of a Kiosk Shendrivan of 
Ali Pasha, made in Ganina, in Albania, in the year 
1813 ; and Restoration of a House in Pompeia, 
from admeasurements and studies made in the 
remains of that city in the year 1814,” and 
“Sketch of a decoration of the Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius at A®gina, from actual admeasure- 
ment and discoveries made in an excavation by 
the author and other travellers in 1811.” 

John Soane was at this time “ Professor in 
Architecture.” 

In 1819 Mr. Cockerell was appointed sur- 
veyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral; and somewhere 
about the same time, he was officially associated 
with his father in the surveyorship of the India 
House. In the year just mentioned, when his 
address is given as No. 8, Old Burlington-street, 
he exhibited his “Idea of a Restoration of the 
Capitol and Forum of Rome—from an elevated 
point between the Palatine Hill and the Temple 
of Antonine and Faustina, from the existing re- 
mains, the authorities of ancient writers, and the 
dissertations of Piranesi, Nardini, Venuti, and 
others.” This work, and the companion restora- 
tion of Athens, are well known from the published 
engravings, and have been alluded to once before 
in this biographical sketch. 

In 1820 he exhibited a “ Restoration of the 
East Front and Pediment of the Parthenon, with 
the Scenery surrounding the Acropolis of Athens; 
showing the relative situations of the statues now 
deposited in the British Museum, and which 
formed a part of the group representing the con- 











test of Minerva and Neptune for the patronage of 
Athens, and in the presence of the assembled gods. 
The metopes, the golden shields, and inscriptions, 
&e., &c., restored from drawings and observations 
made on the spot.” In 1821 he exhibited, accord- 
ing to the title in the Academy catalogue (which 
we follow verbatim and literatim), “ Perspective 
Elevation, with the Plans and Sections, of the 
Philosophical and Literary Institution now build- 
ing in Park-street, Bristol. The scite forms an 
angle with Hanmer’s-place, and is on a rapid 
declivity.” The building appears to have been 
commenced in the previcus year, and to have been 
completed in 1823. In 1821 he replaced the ball 
and cross of St. Paul’s with a new one, which is 
larger than the old, and rather too large we have 
always thought. Doubtless a statement that the 
work was done under the direction of the Dean 
and Chapter is correct. In 1822, when his 
address is again “ Saville-row,” he exhibited a 
“ Design for a Chapel.” Probably this design was 
that for Hanover Chapel, Regent-street; for, the 
first stone of that building was laid on the 6ch of 
June, 1823. The Chapel was in progress during 
two years, and was consecrated on the 20th of 
June, 1825. This work has been greatly admired. 
It deserves examination as much for the treat- 
ment of its interior as for the effect of its portico,— 
much marred, it must be confessed it is, by a 
state of griminess even exceeding that of other 
London buildings, and which has been ascribed to 
the oiling that was adopted for the preservation 
of the stone. 

Mr. Cockerell’s numerous friends, made in 
Italy, or previously, had now become useful 
to him; and he was actively employed. In- 
deed in 1821 to 1824, he was engaged upon 
some sixteen or eighteen works of more or less 
importance. Besides those already mentioned, 
the number includes a chapel at Bowood for Lord 
Lansdowne, the Bristol Literary and Scientific 
Institution, several large country-houses, and 
other buildings or designs to be immediately 
named. In 1824, the exhibition of the Academy 
contained his “ Sketch of Athens, as it may have 
been in the Time of the Antonines; the principal 
features from drawings taken on the spot in 
1811.” This was the companion work to the 
View of Rome. In 1829 he exhibited, “ View of 
the College of St. David’s, at Llanepeter [Lam- 
peter| Cardiganshire, erected by subscriptions 
raised by the late Lord Bishop of St. David’s, and 
the Rev. Dr. Burgess, and under the patronage of 
his Majesty George the Fourth,” and “ Sections of 
the National Monument of Scotland, of which the 
western portico is already erected on the Calton- 
hill, Edinburgh ; being from the model of the 
Parthenon of Athens, and of the same dimensions, 
228 feet by 102 feet. The porticoes and vestibules 
are adapted to the reception of commemorative 
statues, and the interior to the purposes of a 
church.” ‘The subject of the “ View ” is curious 
as one of the very few Gothic buildings that 
Mr. Cockerell designed. . The work shown in the 
“Sections ” is known to most of our readers as 
having been commenced, but as being still incom- 
plete. 

We should here mention that, during the pro- 
gress of the Greek insurrection, Mr. Cockerell 
was an active member of the London Committee. 

In 1828, in June, he had married Miss Rennie, 
second daughter of John Rennie, the celebrated 
engineer. He was just turned forty years of 
age. In 1829, he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal ‘Academy. About the same year, was 
commenced Trinity Church, Hotwells, Bristol, 
which was in progress for three years following. 
Between 1829 and 1837, he was engaged in three 
separate competitions for the building of the Cam- 
bridge University Litrary. Ultimately he was 
employed; but one wing only was built. This 
may have been so late as 1839. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Cockerell’s professional 
avocations, he never ceased working in those 
particular branches of esthetics and design to 
which he had always in a great measure devoted 
himself. Besides his exhibited restorations, he was 
occupied (as he continued to be for twenty years) 
upon the preparation of a work already alluded 
to, upon the structures of Agina and Phigaleia, 
which he eventually published, and which we 
recently reviewed. In 1830, he exhibited a 
drawing entitled “ Restoration of the Western 
Pediment of the Temple of Minerva Parthenon, 
at Athens; done at the request of the trustees 
of the British Museum for the illustration of 
the Elgin Marbles,” a quotation being attached 


‘to it from Pausanias. In 1832,he exhibited “The 


Theatre of Pompeii Restored, as it may have 
appeared in the interval of the Earthquake, 





A.D. 63, and the final catastrophe which over- 


whelmedtheCity, A.D.79,” anda“ View of the West. 
minster Life and British Fire Office, lately erected 
in the Strand under the direction of ” the exhibitor, 
The building in the Strand here mentioned, which 
is at the corner of Agar-street, has undergone go 
much plasterers’ and painters’ work during its 
several recent changes of occupation, that we could 
not answer for its fairly representing now the 
original design. But the truth is, though exhi- 
biting many of the features and something of the 
character to be found in the author’s latest works, 
which were some of his best, it was never quite 
pleasing ; and we believe a very useful essay might 
be written to point out reasons for the difference of 
expression resulting from works having so man 

points of resemblance, as the earlier and later, 
It is enough here to say that we think it could 
be shown that one reason of the comparative 
shortcoming of the Strand building, would b: 
found to start from the use of cement; a 
material which has, ‘as usual when treated ag 
stone, not only the defect, whether dirty or 
newly-painted, of perfectly even tint or shini- 
ness, —the last things that an artist wonld 
think of representing in a drawing,—but which 
facilitates the introduction of a multitude of 
features, and rather seduces the architect to 
introduction of them at a quicker rate than he 
can keep pace with by study, or often in excess of 
the demands for consistent decoration along with 
relieving plain surface. Still, ourlarchitect was 
making an experiment in a path which he subse- 
quently made his own—that of forming a version 
of the Italian, in which all advantage should be 
taken of the knowledge of the Greek orders and 
Greek ornament, to produce a Greco-Italian,—a 
style, new, whilst the best development of the 
parentage. 

About the year 1833, Mr. Cockereil was ap- 
pointed Architect to the Bank of England, on the 
resignation of Sir{John Soane. In that capacity, 
he designed and superintended some important 
works. He seems almost immediately to have 
been engaged upon the new dividend pay and 
warrant offices and accountant’s drawing-oflice, 
forming the south side of the garden-court in the 
Threadneedle-street buildings. This work was 
one of the best things he ever did. It was, how- 
ever, pulled down to make room for the present 
drawing-oflice erected by him about the year 
1847 or 1850. Its general arrangement, and the 
allegorical and other ornamentation, designed part 
of it by Mr. L. G. Rennie, sculptor, are shown in 
four lithographic plates, which were dedicated to 
the Governor and Directors of the bank, by the 
architect and the sculptor named, in the year 
1835, but which possibly were not published. 
The paper-cover displays some Greco-Roman orua- 
ment, designed and drawn by Mr. Cockerell in 
his best manner. 

In 1836, Mr. Cockerell was elected a Royal 
Academician, In the London and Westminster 
Bauk, in the City, commenced in the following 
year and completed in 1838, Mr. Tite was asso- 
ciated with him, but apparently the design 
was in the main Cockerell’s. The Greek fecling 
in all the details, the openings of sufficient 
width for light, and having metal shafts or mul- 
lions, and the columns within the entrance, with 
shafts fluted only at the base and necking, a8 
those of the Temple of Apollo in the island of 
Delos, are peculiarities which we recollect. 
In the year 1838, of which we were speaking, 
we find that Mr. Cockereli had removed 
to No. 87, Eaton-square. In this year, he exhi- 
bited his “Tribute to the Memory of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, being a Collection of his Principal 
Works,” with the motto Zector si monumentum 
requiris circumspice. The engraving from this, 
not so exact in the details as such a subject re- 
quired, is well known, In 1840, Mr. Cockerell 
was appointed Professor of Architecture in the 
Academy. He succeeded Wilkins. ; 
Mr. Cockerell had been one of the competitors 
for the building of the Houses of Parliament, a8 
he had been for the National Gallery, and the 
London University; and as he was, later, for the 
Carlton and Reform Clubs ; and, somewhere about 
the year 1840, he was in competition with Mr. 
Tite for the Royal Exchange. ‘The circumstances 
under which this competition took place, have been 
of late so much misrepresented, that we coul 
wish to state them were there space. Suffice it 
to say, that the competition between the two 
architects named was not the first one; there 
had been a general competition, when a design 
by Mr. Grellier, since deceased, had been ac- 
corded the first place in one class, and a desigt 
by Mr. Donaldson the first place in another class 
not deemed within the instructions. However, 
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ment of the first decision, and over the strife 
that was renewed by the reviews and journals, when 
the question lay between Professor Cockerell’s 
design and Mr. Tite’s, we may state that the first 
architect’s design, of which a large model was to 
be seen, had for its chief feature salient columns 
in the front, supporting statues; and in some 
respects can be regarded as an expansion of the 
design of the Roman triumphal arches. A draw- 
ing, representing essentially this design for the 
Exchange, appeared in one of the exhibitions of 
the Academy; and we believe it is the work 
styled in the catalogue of 1841, “Study for the 
Front of a Public Building.” Somewhere about 
this time Mr. Cockerell went to reside at North- 
end, Hampstead. 

The Taylor and Randolph buildings, Oxford, 
belong to the date 1841-42, and form a work 
beautiful in the grouping and in the details, The 
ecclesiologists, however, stigmatized the architect 
as “one who paganizes in the Universities ;” and 
could not be got to see such merits as we have 
instanced. There is one peculiarity in the design 
which certainly should be mentioned here: the 
real entrance is not where the portico is ; but how- 
ever this be regarded, one must have little feeling 
for art not to appreciate the beauty that exists in 
the work. The Sun Fire-office, in Threadnecdle- 
street, belongs to about the date 1842. It has 
some excellent details, and has the novelty of 
orders in the upper portion of the building and 
not the lower. In the same year, certain works 
of renovation aud cleansing were in progress 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. About this time, or 
possibly later, several branch bauks of the Bank 
of England, were erected from his designs. 
The chief of these are at Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Plymouth. It may be said of them 
that their impress is one in character with their 
purpose, that their general forms and details are | 
the result of original thought, added to that of | 
study from examples, and that they are works 
which may be handed down to posterity as amongst 
those creditable to our age. 

Professor Cockerell, talented himself, and natu- 
rally gifted with the disposition to admire merit in 
others, and to help it on if needed, gave evidence 
of these features of his character, through the 
generous praise that he awarded to Elmes’s efforts 
in the realization of the design of St. George’s Hall 
and the Assize Courts, Liverpool. He went further: 
he gave to Elmes’s work the contribution of his 
artistic abilities. In 1846, in the exhibition of the 
Academy, appeared the drawing entitled ‘“ Design 
for the Sculpture of the Pediment of St. George’s 
Hall,at Liverpool, now erecting under the direction 
of H. Lonsdale Elmes, Esq , architect. Composed 
upon the Greek system of the Parthenon, 
and other examples, in entire statues, with 
symmetry of parts and eurythmy of lines and 
quantities. The subject represents Britannia in 
the centre, and Neptune at her feet; in her left 
she holds out the olive-branch to Mercury 
and the four quarters of the globe, of whom the 
last, Africa, does homage to the liberty she and 
her children owe to her protection ; beyond, are 
figures representing the vine, and other foreign 
commercial productions ; in her right she extends 
her protecting spear over her own productions— 
agriculture, sciences, domestic happiness, the 
Plough, the loom, and the anvil.” After the 
death of Elmes, the praise which Mr. Cockerell 
publicly gave to his work, and the generous exer- 
Hons for his widow, will not soon be forgotten. 
Elmes died in 1847, and from that time to the 
completion in 1854, the building was under Mr. 
Cockerell’s hands. To the professor is due the 
po sage and ornamentation of the interior, in- 
€ uding the concert-hall, and the emplacement or 
Accessories of the area, in which last he was not 
altogether £0 successful asin the interior. To the 
_ 1817, is to be ascribed the Church of St. 
noo Moor-lane, in the City, erected in 
deak t : church destroyed for the extension of 
re € of the Royal Exchange, and in its tower 

ended to recall the general character of that of 
the old building, 

. - 18 19, he exhibited “The Professor’s Dream : 
i gg of the principal architectural n:onu- 
the « ancient aud modern times, drawn to 
taine a scale, in forms and dimensions ascer- 
tition im the best authorities, and arranged 
edicpval oo 89 Pian, Grecian, Roman, and 
cine hse: Modern; the last: of which shows 
synopsis a the comparative height: this 
Bhatia ere ee See Bee 
te Christopher ag edge’ Society’s Life of 
854 the name of his son, the present Mr. 


DAY 
the ie first appears as an exhibitor in 


Mr. C. R. Cockerell commenced his latest 
building in 1855. This was the structure for the 
Liverpool and London Insurance Company in 
Liverpool. It was completed in 1857. At some 
period of his career, he built a work not yet 
named, and in the Gothic style, the chapel and 
speech room, Harrow. He also completed the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, after the death 
of Mr. Basevi. Doubtless he produced many 
other works; and of some of those we have named 
it might be impossible to pronounce opinion 
without the works themselves before us. It may 
be that his reputation will deperd more upon his 
well-known esthetic acquirements in all branches 
of art, than on executed works, which though 
generally appreciated, are not so numerous as 
those of many of his contemporaries. 

In 1857, his name first disappears from the 
Academy list of professors: but he could not be 
idle; and in 1858, he exhibited a “Study of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, from the texts of 
Pliny, Vitruvius, and Martial, from the measure- 
ments of the fragments recently excavated by the 
British Government, and now in the British 
Museum, and according to the idea published in 
the Classical Journal, 1847, by Mr. C. Newton 
and the author, C.R.C., R.A.” On the death of 
the Earl de Grey, as said, he accepted the office 
of president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at urgent request. IJLe had}previously 
been recommended to her Majesty, by the Insti- 
tute, to be, and had been, the first recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal. 

We cannot here recapitulate even the pro- 

minent features of his lectures; buat this brief 
record would be incomplete without a reference 
to the fulness and variety of the information 
which he conveyed, orally, and by the help of a 
most extensive collection of plans drawn to the 
same scale, and by numerous other and most valu- 
able illustrative drawings. Never has lecturer in 
the Academy collected around him more attentive 
listeners. Whilst he strove to inculcate eternal 
truths of composition, or to explain the facts of 
architectural history, and the legacies of the past, 
he sought also to show the way to promote the 
influence of the profession for good. The archi- 
tect was ever to conduct himself as an educated 
gentleman, fitted for the society of the learned 
and great,—equally ready “to take by the hand 
the humble artificer.” It was impossible not 
to feel warmed by the fervour of the Professor’s 
manner at frequent times, and touched by the 
kindliness of his interest in the battle, and the 
responsibilities, of every student’s life. 
In his earlier lectures, he had spoken against 
the taste for the revival of Gothic architecture, in 
words which seemed not sufliciently appreciative 
of that style. In subsequent lectures, however, 
he expounded what he conceived to be the system 
of proportions of the Gothic cathedral. 


As a member of the Archeological Institute, he 
contributed valuable papers on Sculpture in its 
relation with Gothic architecture, and other sub- 
jects. In fact, he was enthusiastic on Medieval 
art. In the Transactions are his essays on “ Tue 
Architectural Life of William of Wykeham,” “ The 
Sculpture of Lincoln Cathedral,” and others. His 
best known essay printed in separate form, is one 
illustrative of certain Medieval works which he 
long studied especially. It was entitled,—“ Icono- 
graphy of the West Front of Wells Cathedral, with 
an Appendix on the Sculptures of other Medieval 
Churches in England,” and was published in 1851.* 
He fell into some errors, however, in this essay, 
which have since been pointed ou! He also made 
many contributions to the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and the Classical Museum; and during 
the controversy on the subject of placing the statue 
of Wellington on the arch of the Green Park, he 
supported the contrary course, with learning aud 
judgment. Mr. Cockerell, however, before coming 
to the publication of the noble volume of 1860, 
had given to the world in the supplementary 
volume to the second edition of Stuart’s ** Athens,” 
the results of his researches at Agrigentum 
into the arrangement and details of the temples 
of Jupiter Olympius and Hercules. In 1857, 
to the “Illustrations, Architectural and Pic- 
torial, of the Genius of Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti,” published by Mr. Harford, he con- 
tributed a most interesting letter, wherein he 
succeeds in clearing the fame of the artist from 
some of the aspersions which have arisen from 
the interference with his work by his successors. 
All his contributions to architectural literature, 
however, are overshadowed by that which he 





* Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 4to. pp. 


completed at the close of his valuable life.* 
Besides being a Royal] Academicianand Professor, 
and a Fellow, President, and Royal Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Institute of British Archite cts, Mr. 
Cockerell was an honorary Doctor of Civil Law, of 
Oxford; a member of the Society of Dilletanti, 
one of the eight Associés ¢/rangers of the Académie 
des Beaux Arts of the Institute of France (being 
elected in 1841), anda Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour ; one of the ten Members of Merit of the 
Academy of St. Luke in Rome, and a Foreign 
Honorary Memberofthe Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
of Bavaria, |Munich; of the Royal Academy of 
Denmark, Copenhagen; and of the Academies of 
Geneva and Genoa, of the Archeological Society 
of Athens and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and an Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium. 

Itmay beadded, that Mr. Cockerell was one of the 
most active members of the direction of the School 
of Design, Somerset House. 

To such a man, a public funeral in the 
church over the structure of which he pre- 
sided, and a grave near that of the great 
architect whose works he had so much 
esteemed, were fitting tributes from the hands 
of those by whom he had been honoured 
and loved, hia associates and pupils. The council 
of the Institute of British Architects therefore, 
with the concurrence of the family, sought the 
permission of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
for the interment of the remains iu the crypt of 
the cathedral; and this being obtained, invited 
the members of the Royal Academy to associate 
themselves with the Institute on the occasion. 
The place in which the remains are now deposited 

in the crypt below the choir and aisles, is in the 
second or middle bay of the south aisle, close to 
the grave of Rennie. The easternmost bay where 
in the window recess, is the grave of Wren, was 
fully occupied by the remains of various artists. 
The pall-bearers were Professor Donaldson, the 
president of the Institute; Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. 
Penrose, and Mr. C. C. Nelson, of the Institute, 
on one side; and, representing the Academy, 
on the other, they were Mr, Sydney Smirke, who 
is the present professor of architecture, and is 
also of the Institute, Mr. Knight, Mr. Charles 
Landseer, and Mr. Calder Marshall—four Royal 
Academicians. The profession was numerously 
represented. 





THE WALL PAPERS OF THE PRESENT 
SEASON. 


Muc# has been written and said dariag the last 
few years concerning wall-papers, with the view 
of bringing about an improvement in their art 
qualities. Critics have pointed ou5 their defects. 
Theorists have dwelt upon the nature of the surfac. 
t2 be decorated, and thenecessity for the harmony o! 
the ornament with the conditions of the surface 
on which it rests. The subject has been brought 
before the public; and, although opposite views 
have in many cases been advocated with much 
cogency, the desire of the advocates of the various 
views has been that of bringing about the ad- 
vancement of art as associated with the wall-paper 
decoration. 

Fifteen years back, no wall-paper was considered 
fit for the market unless its forms were brought 
into the highest relief by dint of light and shade, 
Loose scrolls, or irregular masses of meaningless 
ornament, heaped together, with but little order, 
had favour with the public, and floral patterns 
were considered the beaw-idéal of beauty. Flat 
patterns were considered tame and meaningless, 
aud the fact that, if produced, they invariably 
proved commerciil failures, demonstrated that 
the public was unprepared to receive them. 

Schools of design had been some time in ex- 
istence, but they were few in number, and were 
thus incapable of materially affecting public taste. 
Besides this, they were a3 yet little more than 
drawing-schools, for it was well known that 
a great power of drawing must be gained before 
designing could satisfactorily be attempted. 

Not only were these schools little more than 
drawing-schools, but they had adopted no regular 
principles upon which designs were to be founded : 
the schools had arisen with the view of enabling 
us in some measure to cope with our French 
neighbours in the market of design, and our chie 





* “The Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius at gina, 
and of Apollo Epicurius at Bassz, near Phigaleia, in 
Arcadia, by C. R. Cockerell, Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy, &c., &c.; to which is added a Memoir 
of the Systems of Proportion employed in the Original 
Design of these Structures, by William Watkiss Lloyd. 
London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 1869.’? Pp. x. 
and 94: /Zgina, 11 vignettes, 17 plates; Bassze, 2 vig- 








xxiv., 126, and 115, with lithographs. 


nettes, 16 plates, 
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aim was to follow the example of our more advanced 
rivals, 

Shortly after the close of the parent of all In- 
ternational Exhibitions, the schools of design were 
increased in number, a “ Department of Practical 
Art ” was organised by the Government to minister 
to the art wants of the country : a training-school 
was established in London with the view of edu- 
cating art-masters who should diffase a true know- 
ledge of ornament throughout the kingdom; and 
a museum of works of art was founded. 

In connexion with the foundation of this ex- 
tended system of art education, Mr. Owen Jones 
was requested to give a series of lectures with the 
view of laying down principles such as the newly 
founded institution might safely follow. 

The principles laid down seemed diametrically 
opposed to the public taste. Asa wall is flat, it 
was urged that all decorative forms placed ona 
wall should be flat also. Thus the wall-papers 
bearing ornaments in imitation relief were con- 
demned, Flowers, it was said, should never be 
used naturally; but flat ornaments founded on 
flowers were alone legitimate. Thus floral pat- 
terns were doomed to the low places in art, and 
all shams were condemned. Thus granite papers 
on the staircase-walls of the poor were no longer 
permissible. 

Statements so new to the world, and so con- 
trary to entertained views, of necessity met with 
great opposition. No one received them, and 
many were champions in their opposition. Truth 
must win its way. Opposition was offered, yet 
the judgment felt the power of the arguments by 
which the new facts were upheld; and in time, 
the judgment being convinced, the tongue ceased 
to oppose what it had learned to regard as truth, 
even if the fear of condemnation through having 
adopted a new faith prevented any utterance in 
favour of the new creed. 

Without further tracing the history of the 
effect of the new tenets upon national taste in its 
gradual development, let us notice at once the 
nature of the wall-papers produced for the pre- 
sent season. An observation of these will obvi- 
ously reveal to us the present state of the taste of 
the nation in respect to such articles of manufac- 
ture, and will show us whether the upholders of 
the new tenets have gained a victory over public 
taste, or whether the opposition has maintained 
its ground. Before entering into a consideration 
of the nature of the new wall-paper patterns, it 
would perhaps be well to say, for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with the usages of the 
wall-paper trade, that the new patterns are all 
brought out in the October of each year, and that 
there is as much pains taken in the production of 
the year’s designs to meet the public taste, or to 
keep the fashion, as there is on the part of ladies 
to follow the example of their French dictators of 
dress, 

We have been afforded an early opportunity of 
seeing many patterns for the coming season; and 
this is worthy of special note, that scarcely a 
floral pattern is to be seen amongst them. Even 
ornamental or conventional treatment of flowers is 
rare amongst them. These form a class of patterns 
which is not wholly without its representative in 
the coming season, yet they are by no means 
common. A little conventional fuchsia by Messrs, 
Turner & Oust, and a treatment of the pansy by 
Mr. John Catto, are fair representatives of the 
class. The greater portion of the designs are in 
conventional ornament. Some few are in the 
historic styles, a pure Gothic or a simple Greek 
appearing here and there; but the great majority 
of the patterns are in what we may call the modern 
style, as they consist of new forms which cannot 
be classed with those of any by-gone age. 

It seems to us a peculiarly happy fact that but 
few of the patterns are formed of the ornament of 
an historic style. The rooms in Greek buildings 
may advantageously be papered with a wall-paper 
bearing Greek ornament; but few houses (the 
buildings in which wall-papers are chiefly used) 
are Greek in character; and while Gothic houses 
should be papered with Gothic wall-paper, but a 
small proportion of the houses which we erect are 
of Gothic architecture. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, it is doubtful whether any style of 
architecture which has arisen and passed away 
with a people is appropriate to us. Modified to 
meet the wants of the present day, a style might, 
perhaps, reappear in a manner consistent with 
our feelings. But what we want is an architec- 
ture having those qualities of past styles which are 
appropriate to us, and will yet embody and hand 
down to after ages our sentiments and faith. 

The great majority of our houses are merely 
erections in which we may dwell, rather than 


buildings any wall-paper may be applied without 

any great contradiction being induced between 

the stonework and the decoration. Yet a pattern 

fully setting forth the sentiments of that period 

in which Gothic architecture prevailed as a 

national style would scarcely be appropriate to the 

walls of such a structure; neither would a pure 

Greek pattern. Forms or shapes have associations 

bound with them which lead us to seek for a 

harmonious response to their utterances: hence it 

is better for a plain house to dispense with a pat- 

tern which is a severe treatment of a by-gone 

style. To all such houses, good patterns in new 

ornament will be very welcome, and we are bound 

to say that in our judgment the wall-papers of 

the present season offer much that is very 

satisfactory. 

But all our houses are not without some pre- 

tension to architecture. Many new dwellings are 

very worthy attempts at combining beauty with 

utility, and no few are novel in character and 

fresh in their effect. There are houses which are 
Italian in their features, but there are also many 
which are neither Italian, Gothic, nor anything 
else in their expression; and this character of 
dwelling requires the production of wall-papers 
which are beautiful, and yet are neither in a 
classic nor ecclesiastical style of ornament. As re- 
gards the new patterns which we have seen, most 
are in a simple yet vigorous style. Many seem to 
be the productions of ornamentists well acquainted 
with their art. 

That there is much scope for the production of 
good ornament in wall-papers is proved by the 
patterns before us, for some are certainly all that 
could be desired as wall decorations of a transitory 
character. The newest things that we have seen 
are issuing from the firms of Messrs. Cook, of 
Leeds, Jeffery & Co., Catto & Co., Wm. Wool- 
lams, Jno. Woollams & Co., of London ; but many 
good things are also coming from the firms of 
Scott, Cuthberston, & Co., Turner & Oust, and 
Carlisle & Clegg, of London; Snape & Co., of 
Darwen, and others equally deserving of notice 
with these; but we have had no opportunity of 
seeing their works. This, then, must be distinctly 
understood, that those whose works are left with- 
out notice are not necessarily undeserving it. 

To some of the manufacturers thanks are due, as 
will appear from the following :—Some short time 
since, when conversing with one of the largest 
wall-paper manufacturers in the kingdom (who 
by no means produces the best patterns), upon the 
necessity for better designs and purer ornament, 
we were informed that the better patterns did 
not yet pay as well as those which were inferior 
in charaéter. “ They will pay,” said the manufac- 
turer, “but some one must lose by them, or make 
but little for the time: there must be a few 
martyrs. WE are neither disposed to be martyrs 
nor to lose ; but as soon as ever they PAY best we 
will produce them !” 

Here is a manifestation of a spirit too frequently 
exhibited. A strong desire for progress must 
animate that man who will produce good designs 
when they pay best! Such a man must surely 
be a hero. Many manufacturers are, however, 
labouring to advance true art, though of small 
means comparatively. They are willing todo with 
small earnings in order to bring about advance- 
ment. These are true men, who are worthy of 
public recognition and thanks, 

While speaking of wall-paper patterns, we may 
allude to an error which is in some cases com- 
mitted. Greek patterns and Gothic designs are in 
some cases required, and are produced in order to 
meet the want. Wall-paper manufacturers fre- 
quently speak of flat patterns as Gothic, as though 
all flat patterns were of this style. This is obviously 
an error, but is not that to which we would call 
attention. What we wish to point out is the fact 
that both the Greeks and the artists of the Middle 
Ages employed different forms for the decoration 
of flat surfaces and the enrichment of stone by 
carving. Metal-work also had its particular treat- 
ment. The error which we often see perpetrated 
is that of using a treatment of ornament which is 
suited especially to metal or stone work on flat 
surfaces. Forms well adapted for cutting in stone 
are frequently unsuited to the decoration of walls, 
and modes of treatment which are necessary for 
ironwork are also inapplicable to the decoration of 
wall-papers. A want of the knowledge of distinc- 
tions of this kind leads to the perpetration of 
many minor defects, and frequently to the false 
representation of a style of ornament. In several 
of the new wall-papers, otherwise very meritorious, 
a peculiarity may be noticed which would seem to 
indicate that their designer was especially 
acquainted with the treatment of metal-work, ties 





monuments of architecture. To the roomsof such 


duced, which would be necessary if the ornament 
were formed of separate pieces of metal, but are 
unnecessary and curious in the case of forms 
having only length and breadth. Great flatness 
prevails in most of the patterns, a feature which ig 
desirable, and which acknowledges the condition 
of the surface on which the ornament is wrought, 
The strange alterations in the character of 
wall-papers during the last fifteen years point 
significantly to the triumph of the new principles 
over the old dogmas of art; and, in our judgment, 
to a greatly-advanced knowledge of ornament on 
the part of the public. But perhaps the most 
striking change is the manifestation of a desire to 
give up the imitation granite and marble papers 
which have so long held their places in the halls 
and staircases of the middle classes. The desire 
for relief patterns has long given way, and the 
cherished floral patterns are little more than 
matters of history. While both have faded, the 
granite papers have remained; but they, too, are 
passing. Simple patterns suited to the hall and 
staircase are now sought after as preferable to the 
imitation of the more costly materials. Shams 
are surely destined to fade: true and simple 
beauty is preferable to flaunting show. The 
Greeks loved pure art, and sought to manifest 
their knowledge of beauty by their decorations, 
The Romans Joved wealth, and sought to manifest 
their riches by their buildings. Thus slighted, 
Roman art declined; while, under the fostering 
care of the Greeks, art flourished. Our abandon- 
ing apparent lavishness, and embracing simple 
beauty with truthful expression, will certainly 
tend to the exaltation of art. 








KITCHEN STUFF. 


Sir Wit1t1AM ArMsTRONG’s remarks on the 
English coal-fields, at the recent meeting at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, are worthy of the most grave 
and careful consideration ; for, doubtless, with 
the exhaustion of our “ black diamonds,” a large 
part of the prosperity of these islands would 
depart. Hopeful persons think that we are on the 
verge of other motive means than coal; that our 
towns will be lighted by electricity; and that 
new agents will be found for cooking our food 
and producing warmth. We have not, however, 
these means at our disposal yet. Indeed, Sir 
William Armstrong doubts the possibility of elec- 
tricity superseding steam from coal at all, as a 
motive power; and he suggests no other substi- 
tute. Did modesty prevent him from hinting that 
his hydraulic inventions may to some extent fill 
up the gap from coal exhaustion ? Meanwhile the 
consumption of British coals is yearly increasing. 
We have our steam-engines to drive, the gas- 
works to supply, our own fire-grates and those of 
a multitude of foreign neighbours to provide for, 
and great manufacturing, smelting, and other 
furnaces need to be fed with coals. It, tuerefore, 
behoves us to take the matter into account, to take 
stock of what remains, and look with care on this 
subject, on which the greatness of our country 
depends, There can be no doubt that, for many 
years to come, except from some new applica- 
tion, the demand for coals will increase, both at 
home and abroad. It is, therefore, of great im- 
portance that we should be economical in their 
use. And yet how terrible is the waste of this 
valuable article! Sir William Armstrong directed 
attention, as we have often done, to the unneces- 
sary consumption of coals in our house and other 
fires; of the heat which is sent uselessly up the 
chimneys; the ill-construction of house —_ 
and cooking apparatus for the million. Mae 
might be said on this point; but our object i 
just now referring to it is to direct attention to 
a remarkable example of the saving of money whic 
can be effected by using improved plans. 00 

In a large London establishment, 1n which 2 : 
of the persons employed were boarded, in ~ 
the butcher’s meat consumed was 400Ib. per . 
per year, and its cost 12/. 11s. 10d.; in — “ 
quantity consumed was 3691b., the cost 91. 11s. _ 
while in 1860 the quantity was only 2711b, the 
cost being 8/.12s. The explanation afforded ; 
this: in 1840 the butcher’s meat consisted 0 
second-rate joints, containing a large quantity 0 
bone. When roasted, it was placed before a large 
fire, fixed on spits running through the join 
occasioning great waste, and producing indie 
results in the cooking, the outside being gener y 
burnt and the inside not sufficiently done. m 

The inferior joints were abolished, and = 
only of the best quality, free from bone, was ae 
chased: the spits were laid aside, and the bo a 
jack substituted in their place: the open fire 





and connecting members being carefully intro- 





roasting was still retained. The balance-sheet for 
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this period shows a decrease of 98lb. per head of 
butcher’s meat, and a saving of 3/7. Os. 3d. 
Another ten years passed, during which the open 
fire system was abandoned and the plan of cooking 
by gas was introduced: this caused a further 
saving of 98lb. per head, of butcher’s meat, and 
of money, 1/7. Os. 4d., although the price of meat 
was higher by nearly 3d. per pound, 








TO PREVENT POISONING BY LEAD 
PIPES. 


Few persons have become the occupants of a 
new house without some serious charge against 
the builder, on the score of drains; the architect, 
as to the sanitary or other mal-arrangements of 
the premises ; or, failing to trace to either of these 
personages the cause of some sickness that has 
seized them, they decry the situation; or, if some 
sage friend has been consulted, and finds the situa- 
tion favourable as to the four winds, the substratum 
is referred to; and then, if clay be the obnoxious 
foundation, even the pulling down of the house 
is pronounced useless as giving no remedy against 
the existing evil, which has been attributed to so 
many imaginary causes. 

Of all the departments, the plumber’s is the least 
suspected. He goes scot free: for if there be an 
abundance of water, what blame can attach to 
him? We do not say that blame as yet does 
attach to him, but we confidently assert that the 
cause of the evil is often found in his department. 
That metal which is so pliant under his hands, 
and can be so easily moulded to his will, with its 
bright clear face, that seems as if it would throw 
back with indignation any charge of poisoning, is 
the culprit after whom the whole house has been 
insearch, In time the hunters are worn out in 
the chase; and having passed the worst, matters 
begin to mend; not so much from acclimatization, 
as the victims suppose, but from the pipes having 
changed their faces from a leaden hue to one more 
white; not, indeed, paled from sorrow at the 
mischief they have done, but from falling in with 
some companion who has tarried, and in whose 
society the metal is so engrossed as to cease to 
exercise a poisonous aud deleterious influence over 
our own. 

To those who have not been able to follow our 
analogy, let us sum up in clearer words. 

Lead is soluble in pure water. A solution of 
lead is highly poisonous. There are cases in 
which pure water, drawn through leaden pipes, 
or from leaden cisterns, has carried a sufficiency 
of the lead in solution to poison a whole family. 
But a plea of exemption may arise from those 
who have not pure water. To such we would 
reply,—Impure water coats the lead, in process 
of time, with a white film of a carbonate of the 
metal, which is insoluble, with exceptions; one 
being the presence of water containing carbonic 
acid, Such water, in passing through the car- 
bonate of lead, takes up an equivalent of the same, 
which equivalent may be sufficient to cause dis- 
tinguishable colic, or set up a non-traceable source 
of indisposition through a whole family. We now 
approach the termination of our summary by 
answering a query that may be put by some 
sceptics. How is it that, after all, some lead pipes 
do not poison water? It arises from the fact that 
old age has wrought a change for the better in 
their disposition; for when water impregnated 
with sulphur salts has for a long time passed 
through leaden pipes, or has long acted on leaden 
cisterns, the lead becomes coated with a sulphate 
ora sulphide ; and sulphide of lead, being perfectly 
insoluble in pure water, and equally so in water 
not too excessively charged with foreign matters 
to be potable, renders the leaden vehicle perfectly 

armless, and thus perfects it for the duties 
which in all other respects it performs in such 
® utilitarian manner, But we have a moral 
to append to our subject. Are we to wait 
Po to be poisoned until our pipes become 
Tansmuted, or what are we todo? The remedy 
's said now to be easily attainable without waiting. 
re Bchwars, a chemist of Breslau, has made a 
Pir Wari that cannot be too highly esteemed in a 
i = point of view, which is, that by passing a 
* Solution of the sulphide of potassium through 
€n pipes, the interior face is transmuted from 
end — state to that of a sulphide in a few 
— - at a cost too insignificant to mention. If, 
a t ri need of some change in our water conduit 
18 ry sm shown (and we have endeavoured 

Pr this for years), and the change proposed is 
bt sie well-known scientific truths ; if 
le € mines of galena, the sulphide of 
xious metal, be drunk with impunity, let us 

y all means see that for the future, at any rate, 


our pipes and cisterns be no longer silent poisoners; 
but made to support the character they have 
hitherto not fully deserved, of useful auxiliaries to 
the requirements of daily life. 





SELF CULTURE. 

Unper this title Cardinal Wiseman delivered 
an address in the hall of the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton, to inaugurate the thirty-fourth 
session of the Polytechnic Institution. In the 
course of it the speaker said,--Self-culture might 
be divided into three distin:.$ ranges or spheres, 
and had to be applied—firstly, to the intellectual 
powers; secondly, to the power of acquisition— 
the power of aggregating what is without to our 
own minds; and, thirdly, te the cultivation of 
the moral powers. These three powers were dis- 
tinct. The first—the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual powers—had little or no aid from without. 
That was a work from withir. Each man must 
cultivate his own intellect, his power of judgment, 
his power of acting through the operation upon 
the operations of his own mind, The second, the 
power of acquisition, was of a mixed character. 
It was the power of bringing into our minds and 
under the judgment of the intéllect that which was 
prepared by‘others, and which we did not ourselves 
make, and which was not within us, It was mixed: 
there was the double operation, the acting upon 
materials which we had not naturally within our 
reach through the means of the faculties within us. 
The third power, again, was of a mixed cha- 
racter—that moral portion cf our being which, 
while it has to be cultivated also within, yet 
has ifs action without, because from that come 
forth duties and obligations ' which reach those 
that are without ourselves ; so that one is purely 
inward; the second is partly ‘exterior through its 
objects; the third is partly exterior through its 
aims. Beginning with the intellectual powers, 
they were subject to a triple subdivision. There 
was, first, the power of thought, and what imme- 
diately depended upon it; and then came the 
imagination and the memory. Upon the two 
latter points his remarks would be very short, be- 
cause the principles which he was about to lay 
down were embodied in the first point, on which 
he wished fully to open his mind. He did not 
intend to go into any metaphysical definitions or 
explanations of the power of: thought, believing 
that he could make his meaning more clear by 
comparison and by illustraticn. He would take 
the sense of sight as the one parallel to thought 
in the mind, and trace its cperation. The eye 
was never satiated, never satisfied with seeing. 
Whatever the multiplicity of objects, they held no 
place, but were continually changing. If we 
walked into the country alone by a pleasant path 
there was not an instant in which we did not see 
something—the trees, the cottages, the distant 
mountains: as we moved the, head and inclined 
it in a different angle, as we moved the pupil of 
the eye, every possible change took place in our 
bodily relation to the outward objects presented to 
the vision; and yet all these objects were connected, 
and there was not a moment without some picture 
being presented to the eye. Exactly so with thought. 
We were never a moment withoat thinking. Even 
while reading a book there was a train of thought 
passing through the mind, over which it exercised 
no control. One thought succeeded another, more 
linked, more united by the power of association 
than the objects that met the eye. That corre- 
sponded exactly to the action of the eye. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to render an ac- 
count of the thoughts passing through the mind 
during the day. But there was another power,— 
the power of arresting thought; and there com- 
menced the self-command necessary for self-cul- 
ture. A man might pass a whole day never 
distinctly distinguishing any object with his eye; 
but, by exercising a certain degree of mental 
power, he might stop, and examine some object, 
and fix it upon his memory. With respect to the 
eye, that would be observation; to the mind, it 
would be reflection. When thoughts were pass- 
ing through a man’s mind he might consider some 
one of them rather singular, and reflect upon it, 
and thus arrest the current of thought, and fix 
upon something distant which would occupy his 
mind in future years, and lead to something useful 
and practical. That was the second step. But 
there was a third, and a higher and more impor- 
tant one. A man might not be satisfied with a 
passing view of an object, but desire to know 
something more about it. For instance, in look- 
ing for the first time at the ruins at Netley Abbey, 
he saw all that could be seen in passing by. That 





was observation. It occurred to his mind that, if 


ever he passed that way again, he would make an 
examination into its architecture, and try to make 
out its history, having previously gathered such 
information as he might be able to do from books 
treating on the subject. That would be a very 
different degree of observation from either of the 
first, and might be called contemplation. That 
would be seeing in the highest sense. Exactly 
the same thing took place with regard to the 
mind. Aman might say, “I wish to cultivate 
my powers of thought. Iam not satisfied with 
dwelling for a few minutes on a thought which 
invites my attention. Here is a great question 
on which a thoughtful and earnest man cannot 
remain satisfied in ignorance, and I will study it.” 
For this purpose he would collect the necessary 
materials, and exercise the varied powers of his 
mind, and memory, and reasoning, until he came 
to a solemn and well-matured decision how he 
ought to think and act. That was the course of 
thought,—the operation of the mind correspond- 
ing exactly with the third operation of the sense 
of sight; and this analogy brought forward all 
the processes of which thought was capable. 





GAS. 


A NEW gas company has been formed for 
the additional supply of Guildford, Godalming, 
Shalford, and neighbourhood, with gas at a rate 
not exceeding 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
attendance at the meeting of gas consumers and 
others to form the company was both numerous and 
influential, and those present, by their resolutions, 
appear to be determined to carry out their object, 
and so procure a supply of gas for themselves both 
cheaper and better, as well as more abundant in 
quantity than the old company has heretofore 
supplied. Captain Mangles occupied the chair, 
and Mr. Hughes gave an elaborate and able expo- 
sition of the state of matters, and carried the feel- 
ing of the meeting entirely along with him, the 
result being a series of resolutions for the imme- 
diate formation of the company. It is stated by 
Mr. Flintoff, in his lectures on gas-lighting, about 
to be published, that there are in the metropolis 
thirteen gas companies, having twenty-three 
stations for the manufacture and sale of gas. The 
capital invested is 5,801,815/. 3s. 8d. The amount 
received for gas alone in 1862 was 1,498,569/, 
15s., so that the quantity paid for by the public 
would be six hundred and sixty millions of cubic 
feet. During the same period the coals used cost 
728,5552/. Os. 1d., which yielded 335,411/. 5s. 10d. 
for coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor, so that the 
cost of coal, fuel, for generating, and leakage and 
losses in transmitting 1,000 feet of gas from the 
works to the consumer, is only 1s. 23d. The 
Bristol Gas Company have announced their inten- 
tion of reducing the price of gas, from the Ist of 
January next, from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet. At the half-yearly meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Birmingham Gas Company, the 
usual maximum dividends were declared, and the 
affairs of the company were reported to be ina 
satisfactory state.——At the annual general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Downpatrick Gas 
Company a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
was declared payable on 1st October; and a re- 
solution passed to reduce the price of gas to con- 
sumers, to 63. 8d. per 1,000 feet, on all gas sup- 
plied from the 1st January next. 

















NEW ITALIAN CHURCH, ST. PETER’S, 
HATTON WALL, HATTON GARDEN. 


Tue first portion of this building has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. John Miller 
Bryson, architect, to accommodate 2,000 persons ; 
but when the proposed extensions are carried out, 
it will be capable of holding 3,400. The walls are 
of grey stock bricks, tied together with iron hoop 
bonding at intervals of every 6 feet in height, laid 
in cement all round the building. The columns 
that support the triforium and clerestory are of 
hard York stone, and of the Ionic order. The 
piers of the triforium are of similar stone, with 
merely plain caps: eventually the caps will be of 
the composite order. There are two side aisles, 
a nave, chancel, and apse. The edifice is in the 
Roman basilica style, the only church of the same 
style in the kingdom. Statues of the four Evan- 
gelists are in niches, two at each side of the 
chancel. There are two galleries in the church, 
one on either side over the side aisles (as triforia), 
to which access is obtained by means of stone 
stairs. At each side of the high altar there 
will be the means of communication with the 





sacristy, but this portion has been suspended from 
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EQUESTRIAN MONUMENT TO THE EX-KING LEWIS I, MUNICH.* 


want of sufficient funds. Under the chancel 
there is a subterranean church or crypt, which 
was opened on the 25th December of’ last year. 
The crypt is entered from Back-hill, and is capable 
of holding 200 people. 

When all the works at present contemplated are 
executed, there will be a priest’s house in Back- 
bil], part of which is now erected, and schools in 
Qeorge- yard, where from 400 to 500 boys and 
girls will be educated. There will also be a hall 
of debate for the temperance society. 

When the church is completed there will be five 
entrances, viz., three in Little Saffron-hill, on the 
site where five honses now stand; and in that di- 


cut stone front and portico. 


will eventually be painted, as also will be the 


end of the church (part of which is now built), 
carried up to a height of 100 feet, where will be 
bung a bell (weighing four tons) that was pur- 
chased of Messrs. Vickers & Co., of Sheffield, and 
shown at the International Exhibition last year. 
The high altar has four polished black and gold 
marble columns, standing on pedestals, with white 
marble caps and bases ot the composite order, sur- 
mounted with a cornice wreath, crown canopy, and il 28 
cross, which will be gilt. The tabernacle and | those portions carried out on day time, 25 W 
steps of the high altar are of different coloured 
| marbles, all of which have been obtained from 
rection east the church will be extended, having a | Italy. 
The church at present is 188 feet long and 
The ceilings are flat, in a series of panels, which | | 70 feet wide: the height from floor to ceiling is | unfinished condition. 
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[* See p. 632, ante. | 





| 56 feet. The side aisles are 88 feet by 17 feet, 


There will be a tower at the south-west | and 20 feet high. The triforia are 88 feet long 


design and make, 





the amount paid for the site, ts 
which has been collected abroad by the ~ 
connected with the church. Hud 
be unfair to criticise the building in its pres¢ 


and 10 feet wide, having small rooms at the sides 
for keeping the valuables connected with = 
church. The body of the church is lighted | ry 
clerestory windows, in each of which is a —_ 
in the shape of a cross, made of iron and — 
The chancel is lighted hy windows of a simvar 


The amount expended up to the present - 
including the portions executed by contract, aD 


is about 15,000/., 


It would probably 
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THE REGISTRATION OF DEATHS. 


We have several times directed attention to an 

imperfection in the management of the registration 
of deaths, particularly those of young children ; 
and many facts have come before the public, which 
show the truthfulness of our statements. The 
case of the Hackney undertaker, and that of the 
wholesale discovery of remains in the tower of 
Whitechapel Church, are the two most recent im- 
portant examples of the working of the present 
arrangements. As regards infants, itis very clear 
that the ease with which the so-called “ still- 
porns” can be disposed of affords a ready oppor- 
tunity, and is even a temptation, for the murder 
of infants whose mothers may find it desirable to 
get rid of their offspring. Thousands of women 
in London alone each year bring children into the 
world without the aid of the proper medical prac- 
titioner. And we all have some idea of the nature 
of a large number of the midwives, and “Sarah 
Gamps,” who practise amongst the poor. Nothing 
js at present more easy, if it is not desirable that 
an infant should live, than for the nurse and 
mother to arrange its death : to go to some under- 
taker fora box for astill-born child and then convey 
it to the undertaker, or even to the grave-digger 
of some cemetery, who, although the child has 
been destroyed, will bury it for 2s. 6d., without 
making the least inquiry. Even at the risk for a 
time of causing the disgraceful exposure of dead 
infants in our public places, this should be puta 
stop to: it should be forbidden by the law, under 
a severe penalty, that any interment of even a 
“still-born ” child should be allowed to take place 
without a medical certificate; and punishment 
should fall on undertakers, nurses, and others who 
are implicated in assisting in the disposal of 
human remains without a proper certificate. We 
have well studied this matter, which affects a large 
amount of infant life, and are aware of the dif- 
ficulty—even the impossibility —which there is for 
many to provide proper medical attendance at the 
time of child-birth ; but, if it were known that no 
burial could take place without a certificate, and 
that punishment would follow concealment, a 
large part of the mischief would be stopped, and 
many children who would have been wrongly 
buried, saved alive. To carry this out in poor 
neighbourhoods would entail extra labour upon 
the parish district surgeons; but, in that case, 
they should have additional remuneration, or a 
larger staff of those useful workers should be 
appointed. In a matter of life and death—and, 
in what is to us a cause of both shame and sorrow, 
—a little extra expense should not be taken into 
consideration. We trust that this will meet with 
attention at the next meeting of Parliament, and 
that the present facilities for the murder of the 
innocents will not be much longer allowed. This 
isa matter which affects both town and country. 








CONGRESS OF BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE meeting will commence, as we have before 
mentioned, on the 12th of October, at Leeds, and 
be continued until the 19th, at York, where 
it will terminate. It will be presided over by 
Lord Houghton. The business will commence at 
the Town Hall, where the president, associates, 
and visitors will be received by the mayor and cor- 
poration of Leeds, and the president will deliver 
his address. In the evening, papers will be read 
and discussed ; and among those already prepared 
may be mentioned,—Mr. T. Wright, “On the 
Early History of Leeds,” and “On the Discovery 
of Anglo-Saxon Jewelry and other Antiquities 
by the late Lord Londesborough, at Seamer Lime 
Quarry, near Scarborough ;” Mr. Planché, “ On 
the Badges of the House of York;” Mr. C. E. 
Davis, “On Ripon Cathedral, the Crypt commonly 
called St. Wilfred’s Needle,” etc.; Mr. Gordon 
H ills, “On Fountains Abbey ;” Mr. Edw. Roberts, 
— Kirkstall Abbey, and ‘on Adel Church ; ” the 
st Mr. Hartshorne, “On the Honor and 
— of Pontefract;” Mr. F, R. Wilson, “On 

akefield Wayside Chapel ;” Mr. E. Levien, “ On 
Wipublished MSS, relating to Meaux Abbey;” 
Ware Wentworth, “On Ancient Houses in 
ay on Aldborough, and other places to be 
aa _ Mr. H. Syer Cuming, “On the Weapons 
. e Ancient Tribes of Yorkshire ;” Mr. O’Cal- 

“ an, “On the Discovery of an ancient Boat or 

, at Giggleswick, near Settle,” and “On 

ge Autographs;” Mr. Baigent, “On Walter 

4 » Archbishop of York a.D. 1266-79, and his 
es = Godfrey Giffard, Bishop of Worcester 
wood 8-1302;” Mr. John Jones, “On Hare- 

Castle;” Mr. Clarence Hopper, “On a 


Petition to Oliver Cromwell from the Town of 
Leeds, in 1656;” Mr. Leyland, “On the Roman 
Roads intersecting the Parish of Halifax ;” the 
Rev. Mr. Scott F. Surtees, “On the Locality of 
Hengist’s last Battle, and his Burial Place ;” 
Mr. Shaw, “On Masons’ Marks;” Mr. Lukis, 
“On Cromlechs,” &c. 

The excursions will commence on Tuesday, the 
13th ;—first, to Adel, to view the church; to Ilk- 
ley, the Olicana of the Romans, where also are to 
be seen in the churchyard some Runic crosses ; 
thence to Harewood Castle. On Wednesday, the 
14th, the excursion will be to Ripon, to view the 
cathedral, the crypt, St. Wilfred’s Needle, &c. If 
time permit, some antiquities in the town and 
its immediate neighbourhood will be visited, and 
the Association then proceed to Fountains Abbey. 
On Thursday, the 15th, an excursion will be made 
to the town of Wakefield, the ancient houses of 
which will be inspected, the records kept at the 
Town Hall and other muniments examined. A 
visit will be paid to Pontefract. On Friday, the 
16th, the Association will proceed to Borough- 
bridge. The antiquities of this place, the Isurium 
of the Romans, will fully occupy the attention of 
the Association. On Saturday, Kirkstall Abbey 
will be viewed: thence the party will proceed to 
Bradford ; after which they will go on to 
Halifax, and be received at the Town Hall by the 
mayor, inspect the old and new churches, and 
return to Leeds in the evening, to wind up the 
general business of the Congress, prior to their 
departure, on Monday, the 19th, to York, where 
the several antiquities in York will be pointed 
out, and the Minster, its crypt, library, Xc., will 
be inspected. 








THE NEW PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE, 
SYDNEY. 


A HANDSOME new theatre has been opened in 
Sydney, with the performance of the opera 
** Martha.” The Prince of Wales’s Theatre, as 
it is named, has been built upon the same site 
as that which was destroyed by fire two years 
and a half since. Upon purchasing the pro- 
perty in the following year, Mr. Fitzgerald 
offered a prize of 1007. for the best design 
for a new theatre. The prize was competed 
for by four architects; and the design of Mr. 
J. F. Hilly having been preferred, he was 
instructed to take the necessary steps for proceed- 
ing with the re-erection of the theatre. In 
August, 1862, the works were put in hand, when 
contracts were taken by Mr. Alston for the 
masonry, and by Mr. Bishop for the carpenters’ 
work, As the fire which destroyed the late 
theatre spared the front part of the premises, 
there was no occasion to rebuild that portion; 
and as a consequence there is nothing in the ex- 
terior of the theatre to call for notice. The dress 
circle and upper circle are, as in the case of the 
old theatre, entered from Castlereagh-street: the 
two passages are, however, to be thrown into one, 
and will form a saloon, 40 feet by 16 feet. The 
staircase is 8 feet wide, with two 8-feet landings, 
The upper circle has two staircases, one on each 
side: either of these can be used for ordinary 
occasions, and both will be available in the case of 
an alarm. There are two staircases leading to 
the gallery. We get some further particulars 
from the Sydney Morning Herald. The shape 
that has been adopted for the dress circle is that 
of a semi-circle with the ends curved outwards, so 
as to form on either side a pair of ogees, the 
figure somewhat resembling that of a flat-topped 
bell. Its superiority to the old horseshoe shape is 
proved, in the present instance, by the excellent 
view that is obtained of the stage from every part 
of the house. In the front of the dress-circle 
there are six rows of seats, which are 3} feet in 
width, extending round the semi-circle ; and there 
are private boxes at either angle, each about 
14 feet by 12 feet: that to the right of the stage 
is to be the state-box. Imitation maple has been 
used for the fittings in the dress-circle, and the 
cushions are covered with amber satin. 

For the front of the dress-circle the ogee shape 
is adopted. Above and below there are egg-and- 
tongue mouldings. At intervals there are carved 
trusses surrounded with wreaths of rose and 
thistle ; and between these the panels are filled 
with open ornamental ironwork. The fronts of 
the dress and upper circle are of white, relieved 
with gold. 

The upper circle and the gallery are similar in 
shape to the dress-circle, but they are more in re- 
cess, The height of the upper circle is 10 feet, 
and it is arranged for seven lines of seats, about 
2 feet 8 inches in width, round the circle. The 





upper circle opens upon a spacious balcony, erected 


over the gateway from Castlereagh-street, which 
will be a great convenience to visitors to that part 
of the house. 

The pit is 60 feet from the foot-lights to the back 

wall, and 58 feet in width, with a rise of 7 feet; 
and all the seats are fitted with backs. The height 
to the underside of the dress-circle tier in front is 
104 feet, and at the back 15 feet. 
The proscenium has an opening of 30 feet, with 
a height of about 29 feet. The ornamentation 
principally consists of papier maché scrollwork, in 
panels of French pink ground. In recesses on 
either side there are statues representing Comedy 
and Tragedy. 

The stage has been fitted up throughout by Mr. 
John Renno, and is supplied with all the most 
recent appliances. The stage is 98 feet in length 
by 60 feet in width, and rises three-eighths and a 
sixteenth of an inch to the foot. The painting of 
the ceiling, of the act-drop, and of the scenes, has 
been performed by Mr. W. J. Wilson and Herr 
Habke. The act-drop is from a picture by J. J. 
Chalon, R.A. : in the foreground is a pleasure-party 
embarking in a galley from beneath a Corinthian 
portico; the lake and the mountains in the distance 
being lit up with a bright Italian sky. 

The provision for the lighting of the house con- 
sists of a sunlight, composed of a number of rings 
of jets, comprising above 130 burners, The bril- 
liancy of this body of light is intensified by a 
chandelier of cut-glass, made by Defries, of 
London, and purchased in Melbourne for the 
theatre. For the footlights there are thirty-six 
burners; and for the ground and wing lights on 
the stage there are nearly 100 burners. 

With a view to ventilation, flues bave been 
built in the wall, 12 feet apart, and the gas-burners 
have funnels fixed over the lights and conducted 
into the flues in the walls. In the centre of the 
ceiling there is a funnel from the reflector con- 
ducted through the roof to the external air, and 
four other funnels of this kind from the angles of 
the building. Cold air can thus be admitted 
through slides in the pit floor, at any point where 
it may be found desirable. 

The pit will seat comfortably about 900, or will 
hold on a crush double that number. The dress- 
eircle and private boxes will seat 400, and, with 
additional chairs, 100 more. The upper circle and 
gallery will hold from 600 to 800 each, according 
to the closeness with which the people are packed. 
The receipts are estimated as follows :—Pit, 1,200, 
at 2s. 6d., 1507. ; dress-circle and private boxes, 
500, at 5s.,1257.; upper circle, 600, at 2s., 602. ; 
gallery, 600, at 1s., 30/.: total, 3657. 








NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—Kelvinside Free Church, Glasgow, 
has been opened. The church is situate in Great 
Western road, nearly opposite the Botanic Gar- 
dens. It is seated for 1,000 persons. The in- 
terior is lofty, and the floor slopes toward the 
pulpit, which is low, and somewhat in the form of 
a platform. Attached to the church are a hall, 
which will hold from 300 to 400 people, a session- 
house, vestry, ladies’ room, and beadle’s house. 
The architect of the church was Mr. C. Douglas, of 
Glasgow. The style of the architecture is unusual, 
many features of French and Italian Gothic being 
introduced. The tower, which is 95 feet high, is 
crowned with the fork-shaped battlements com- 
mon on Italian buildings of the Middle Ages, from 
within which rises to a height of 170 feet from 
the ground a square spire, ornamented at inter, 
vals with bands of ornament running round it- 
and by four smaller spires or pinnacles on the 
sides, supported on detached columns. The tower 
is without buttresses, and only 17 feet 6 inches 
square. The belfry stage rises clear above the 
roof of the church, and has on each side a large 
window ornamented with tracery and carving. 
At the base of the spire is a porch with blue 
granite columns. The church has a higher centre 
part or clerestory, with aisles leaning against it 
containing the side galleries. These are not 
placed, as is often done, across the windows, but 
have double lancet lights under them in each 
division, and wheel windows over them. The 
clerestory is terminated at the west end by an 
octagonal apse, in which is the entrance door, 
The vestibule is semi-octagon in plan, occupy- 
ing the lower part of the western apse under 
the gallery. The dimensions of the church are 
—length inside, exclusive of gallery over west 
entrance, 72 feet; breadth, 52 feet: the length 
of clerestory is 88 feet, and its breadth 29 feet. 
The tower is founded by means of iron columns 
slipped down, through bores made in the rock, on 
purpose, to the bottom of an’old coal waste, which 
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is about 50 or 60 feet from the surface of the 
ground; several mining engineers having advised 
that the tower, without some precaution of the 
kind, should not be placed over the old coal waste, 
the evidence of which in that part had been pre- 
viously ascertained by boring. The tradesmen 
who built the church were—Mason, Mr. Milligen ; 
wright, Mr. Nisbet ; plumber, J. & G. Haddow ; 
slater, James Stewart & Son; plasterer, Alex. 
Campbell. The heating apparatus was by Combe 
& Son, the ventilation by Gibson & Co., who also 
executed the large central gaselier. The stained 
glass was erected, under the direction of the archi- 
tects, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, and Mr. 
M‘Alister, of Glasgow. The stone carving in the 
interior was done by Mr. W. Mossman—on the ex- 
terior by Mr. Shanks, and by Mr. M‘Gaw. The 
painter’s work was done by Mr. R. Steele; and 
the enclosure railing, &c., by Mr. Cameron. 

Ayr.—The new compass pier at Ayr has just 
been completed. It is about 160 feet in length. 
Contractors having been advertised for, only one 
came forward, but his estimate was so large that 
the Harbour Trustees resolved to undertake the 
work themselves. Mr. Boyd, the harbour master, 
accordingly took the job in hand, and engaged 
men and procured materials; and the result is 
that he has erected the pier at an expense of 
something under 1,400/, the estimate being 
2,800/.!_ Mr. Boyd has also completed the work 
within two months of the estimated time. The 
stones were procured from four different quarries, 
viz., Bellstone, Kilwinning, Ardrossan, and Bal- 
lochmyle. The granite coping was brought from 
Newry. 

Aberdeen.—A reply has been received from the 
Home Office to the report and plans for a new 
Court-house here, recently transmitted on behalf 
of the Commissioners of Supply for the county. 
The Home Secretary expresses his opinion that 
the estimate (27,125/. in gross) is too high, but 
adds that he will be ready to receive and consider 
any modifications. The Sheriff Court-house is 
proposed to form a part of the public buildings, 
to include also a town-hall and police accommo- 
dation. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Bristol School.—The annual meeting of 
this school has been held at the Academy, Queen’s- 
road. Mr. P. W.S. Miles presided; and, in the 
course of his opening remarks, stated that, under 
the newrules adopted by the Department of Science 
and Art, prizes were now awarded only for merit, 
irrespective of numbers or attendance. * He said 
this in explanation of the fact that prizes would 
be fewer in future than heretofore; but this should 
stimulate to further exertion. It was gratifying 
to know that the school had lately increased in 
numbers and efficiency. The committee reported 
that the difficulties under which the institution 
was labouring a year ago, were materially lessened. 
The expenditure had been brought within the 
income, and the financial statement for the year 
ending the 3lst of March last, showed a balance 
in the hands of the treasurer of 1307. 2s. 10d. 
This agreeable result had been attained by the 
reduction of expenses, by an accession of receipts 
consequent upon the increased number of students, 
and by the aid of donations and subscriptions. 
The committee expressed a hope,that the debt of 
650/. would be liquidated. They reported that 
the artisan class especially, was increasing. The 
number of artisans in the evening class had in- 
creased from fifty-six in the month of March, 
1862, to ninety-four in the same month of the 
present year. These gratifying results were ina 
great degree to be ascribed to the energy and 
ability of the head master, Mr. Hammersley. The 
increase of pupils had compelled the appointment 
of a second master, Mr. Alfred Nicholls. 

The Cambridge School.—A local committee has 
been appointed for the establishment of a branch 
of this school at Huntingdon. 

The Norwich School.—At a recent meeting of 
the town council, the subject of the School of Art 
was brought under notice. Mr, Field formally 
announced that the Government had taken away 
fixed payments to the amount of 105/. per annum, 
and had given them payments depending upon 
examination, which would probably bring them in 
about 12/. 10s., leaving something like 95/. short. 
The result must be that unless the citizens were 
prepared to make up that deficiency, the corpora- 
tion must stop their School of Art. At present, 
he was not prepared with any motion on the 
subject, because the committee had first to ascer- 
tain from the managers of the charity schools 
whether they were prepared to have their children 
taught for a payment of 5/. per school: if they 





did that, the School of Art might be able to 
struggle on, but the committee had reason to 
believe that the charity schools could not afford 
to pay that sum. He merely mentioned this sub- 
ject to the council for the sake of getting their 
case put before the public. Probably they could 
not keep up the charity schools: they must, there- 
fore, centralize themselves, and try to keep up a 
school for the adult artisan classes. The principle 
upon which the Department was making allow- 
ances to the country, it seemed to him, was so 
devised as to keep all the money for South Ken- 
sington, in order to avoid the necessity of their 
going to Government for more money. The 
mayor recommended that proper notice should be 
given, so that the whole matter might be brought 
before the corporation in a regular manner. 

The Sheffield School.—Owing to ill health, the 
well-known and able head-master of this school, 
Mr. Young Mitchell, has been obliged to resign. 
His successor is Mr. Sounes, the master of model- 
ling at the Birmingham School. 

The Sunderland School.—This school, which 
came into existence about two years ago, has 
ceased to exist. 

The Glasgow School.—From a summary of the 
official returns connected with this school, it ap- 
pears that the school is in a satisfactory state ; 
but the withdrawal of the Government grant 
seems to be exciting misgivings as to the result. 

The Dublin School.—Mr. Macmanus is retiring 
from his labours in the School of Art of the Royal 
Dublin Society ; and some of his pupils propose to 
present him with a testimonial, to consist of a 
silver palette and a sum of money. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Brighton.—The town council is turning its 
attention to the conversion of the Riding-school 
of the Pavilion into a public hall or assembly- 
room. At its last meeting it empowered the 
Pavilion committee to prepare plans for this pur- 
pose, and for some further appropriation of the 
northern part of the Pavilion estate. These plans 
will shortly be submitted to the council for its 
approval. 

Cheltenham.—The water supply of Cheltenham 
is to be improved. Mr. Horsley, we understand, 
has been inspecting a spring on land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cirencester. The supply is spoken 
of as practically inexhaustible, the yield being 
estimated at 800,000 gallons per diem; and 
the quality by analysis good, there being only 
17 grains of solid matter to the gallon of water. 
The objection to this source of supply would be 
the distance (sixteen miles) from Cheltenham, and 
the consequent expense of storage and piping. 

Bath.—The first section of the new provision 
markets has been opened to the public. The 
principal feature of the design is a wide avenue, 
intended eventually to lead from the corner of 
Bridge-street to the end of the present fish- 
market; intersected by another main avenue, 
leading from the entrance near the police station 
in High-street to New Market-row. At the inter- 
section of these two avenues is placed a dome, 
40 feet in span, rising 50 feet to the lanthorn. 
Ranged round this dome are several small shops, 
for the sale of fruit, &c. The butchers’ market 
forms a ring round the dome, which is a figure of 
twelve sides. The main entrance from High- 
street is intended for the sale of vegetables, a 
range of shops similar to those in the dome being 
placed on both sides of such entrance. The fish 
market and the principal vegetable market yet 
remain to be constructed, but will be completed 
and opened to the public in the course of the next 
two months. Iron has been largely introduced in 
the construction of the roofs, which are of a light 
and ornamental character. The whole of the 
butchers’ stalls are lined with Parian cement. 
Over the butter market a new roof, corresponding 
with the rest of the design, has been placed. 

Bristol.—A large b‘ock of warehouses to the 
west side of Saint John’s-gateway is, we hear, 
about to be pulled down, in order that a spacious 
structure may be raised for business purposes. The 
present premises stand on the site of the old ware- 
houses burned towards the close of the last cen- 
tury by the notorious incendiary, “ Jack the 
Painter,” who was afterwards hanged, we believe, 
at Portsmouth, for an attempt to sect fire to the 
royal dockyard. A head carved in freestone, and 
which is fixed on the north front of the present 
warehouses, facing Quay-street, has been long 
pointed out by tradition as “the head of Jack the 
Painter,” being popularly supposed to be a carved 
likeness of the incendiary. For this relic, which 
will have to be removed when the walls are being 








rebuilt, it is said a local collector has offered the 
contractor a handsome sum of money; but the 
head in question is supposed by well-informed 
Bristol antiquaries to be a portion of a corbe] 
from the old church of St. Lawrence, which js 
recorded to have stood on this spot, using jointly, 
with St. John the Baptist’s Church, the tower 
that stood between the two sacred edifices, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cold Hanworth (Lincolnshire) —A new church 
has been erected here to the memory of the late 
Col. Cracroft, and has just been opened. The 
edifice is dedicated to All Saints, and has been 
built at the sole expense of Commodore P. Cra. 
croft, C.B., and his wife. It consists of nave, 
chancel, vestry, tower, and spire. The style ig 
Decorated, and is treated very freely. The 
walling is rough-faced, from the Hackthorn 
quarry. The exterior and interior dressings are 
of Ancasterstone, except the reredos and font, which 
are partly of Caen stone, and red Mansfield, with 
green polished marble shafts. ‘The interior of the 
church is partly of red brick and partly plastered, 
The whole of the roofs are of Memel timber, 
stained and varnished, the covering being of 
Broseley brindled tiles, with a crested ridge, 
The height of the tower and spire is about 
60 feet, and the top of the spire terminates 
with a weather vane. The whole of the benches 
(which are open) are of deal, stained and var- 
nished. The pulpit, reading-desk, communion- 
rail, and font top are of oak. The terminations, 
capitals, springers, &c., are carved, both inte- 
riorly and exteriorly. The windows are glazed in 
cathedral glass, the tracery in geometrical pat- 
terns. The east and west windows, it is intended, 
will be removed soon, and painted windows putin 
their places. The nave and porch floors are paved 
with Minton’s plain red, buff, and black 6-inch 
tiles. The chancel, sanctuary, and baptistery 
(which is formed under the tower) are paved with 
encaustic tiles. The church is seated to accommo- 
date about eighty, enough for the whole parish. 
The churchyard, on the west, south, and north, is 
enclosed with a low wall of the same materials as 
the church, with Ancaster stone piers at intervals, 
forming it into bays. The coping is surmounted 
with a round wrought-iron rail and cast-iron 
standards. A lych gate is placed at the west 
entrance, the roof and gates of which are of oak, 
and cover a space of about 12 feet square. The 
roof of the gateway is covered with the same kind 
of tiles and ridge as the church. The architect was 
Mr. J. Croft, of London ; and the builder, Mr. W. 
Huddleston, sheriff of the city of Lincoln, The 
cost will be upwards of 2,0002. 4 

Antingham (Norfolk).—The church of Anting- 
ham St. Mary, near North Walsham, has been re- 
opened for divine service after having undergone 
a repair and internal restoration. In all, a sum of 
4321, has been expended upon the present altera- 
tions and improvements, and the work has been 
carried out by Mr. R. Cornish, of North Walsham, 
builder, who has recently restored the neighbour- 
ing churches of Buxton, Bradfield, Swafield, 
Trunch, North Walsham, and Scottow. With 
the removal of the gallery at Antingham Church, 
a tower arch was opened to view; and when many 
successive coats of plaster were taken from the 
walls, the staircase to the rood loft, a piscina on 
the south side of the chancel, and a second, some- 
what unusually placed beneath the rood loft, were 
discovered. The whole of the old internal fittings 
have been swept away, and low oak benches sub- 
stituted in their place. Biack and red tiles have 
taken the place of the former uneven brick floor- 
ing, and the central alley is paved with the monu- 
mental slabs belonging to the church, The sanc- 
tuary is reached by three stone steps, and some 
encaustic tiling imparts a glow to the east end. 
The altar cloth (furnished, together with the 
hangings, &., by Mr. French, of Bolton), 18 ot 
rich crimson cloth, with the sacred monogram 
embroidered in gold silk, placed on a stone oon 
facing. A new east window of four lights has re- 
placed an insertion of the basest type. ’ 

Bury.—The Roof Committee of St. viene 
Church have determined to have the pillars an‘ 
arches of the church scraped, and the walls stuc- 
coed, at an expense of about 200/. The west em 
portion of the roof is completed, and the a 
mainder, it is expected, will soon be commenced; 
but the committee have resolved to wait the arti- 
val of slates from North Wales before beginning “ 
rather than permit the inconvenience of the roo 
again remaining for a time not covered in. — 

Shireoaks (Newark), — At the new ¢ oa. . 
Shireoaks, recently erected by the Dake of New 
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castle, a peal of five bells has just been hung. 
They were cast by Messrs. Taylor & Co., of Lough- 
porough. It is expected that the church will be 
opened about the middle of October. 
Tenterden.—The new church dedicated to St. 
Michael, at Bore’s Isle, Tenterden, which place 
contains about 600 inhabitants, has been conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
erection of the edifice was commenced exactly 
twelve months ago, the architect being Mr. Hill, 
of London. It standsonan elevation overlooking 
the high road, and has a plain appearance. The 
church consists of a chancel, 25 feet long and 17 
feet wide, with a nave of 53} feet by 22 feet; and 
has a south aisle opening to the nave by an arcade 
of three arches: at the east end of the aisle 
stands the tower, which remains to be completed 
as funds permit. A vestry is attached to the north 
side of the chancel. There are 276 sittings, mostly 
free. The style is based upon models of the early 
part of the thirteenth century. At the east end 
of the chancel there is a three-light window with 
eometrical tracery, filled in with stained glass by 
Mr. Hughes, of London, and which is the gift of 
Mrs. Eyres, in memory of her late husband, Capt. 
Eyres, R.N. In the south aisle there are five 
coloured windows, the gifts of various individuals, 
The contractor for the building was Mr. Bourne, 
of Woodchurch; the execution of the mason’s 
work being entrusted to Mr, A. Smith, of Rye. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Johw’s Church, Hton.—In the early part of 
last year an enrichment of this church was effected 
by the filling of the rose window at the east end 
of the south chancel aisle with jewelled glass, 
having for its design the ‘ Cross,” surrounded by 
adoring angels, and having at its terminations 
the emblems of the four Evangelists. Messrs. 
0’Connor, of London, were the artists who executed 
it; and its success led to a scheme proposed by one 
of the officiating clergymen, the Rev. J. W. Roper, 
having for its object the possibility of eventually 
filling the church with painted glass, as a series. 
This work has just been inaugurated by the erec- 
tion of the first two windows, counting from the 
east end, in the south aisle. The stone-work of 
the windows is of the Geometric period, and con- 
sists of three lights and a tracery. The church 
being dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, the 
whole of the subjects refer to our Lord’s life, 
especially in connexion with St. John. The sys- 
tem adopted is that of a glowing grisaille, banded 
with a subject in the centre ope of each window, 
and in the side opes a panel bearing a badge or 
emblem, The grisaille is composed of natural 
forms of foliage, broken throughout with colour, 
and the whole is surrounded with a border. The 
first subject is the calling of St. John with the 
other apostles, and on a scroll beneath the legend 
“They followed him.” This is a memorial win- 
dow. The subject of the second window is our 
Lord sending forth the Apostles, with the legend 
beneath “And he surnamed them Boanerges.” 
The fixing of the windows was intrusted to Mr. 
H, Harrison, surveyor, of the College. 

Newbury Church (Berks).—A two-light window, 
designed and executed by Mr. F. Preedy, has 
ben recently erected in Newbury Church. The 
subject is the Annunciation. 

St. Michael’s, Farndish.—A chancel window of 
stained glass has been recently placed in this 
church, ‘The principal subject in the centre 
opening is that of our Lord upon the cross, at 
= foot of which are Mary, the wife of Cleophas, 
lary Magdalene, and one of the Apostles. The 
two side compartments are occupied by figures 
tepresenting the Mother of our Lord, several of 
the Apostles, and the Roman Centurion, The 
5 1s completed by a distant view of the city 

.erusalem, The smaller upper divisions of the 
window are filled with figures of the Four 
rig pa and its apex contains the emblem of 
= oly Spirit in the form of a dove. The work 
is the eouted. by Mr. C. Gibbs, of London; and 
Ade _- of the churchwarden, Mr. W. H. S. 

hs : of Farndish, The ancient fabric of Farn- 
ting ao was internally restored throughout 
poor years ago by Mr. Adcock, mainly at his own 
. ane Church, Suffolk.—A very satisfactory 
dwell painted window for the east end of 
well Church, Suffolk, has been completed by 
ee & A. O'Connor, for Mra. Hutchi 

Sepheriewell. Cae ag or Mrs. Hutchings. 
ghiss ‘has nag lurch, near Dover.—Stained 
aDee of th n placed in the five windows of the 
eile 1 new church in the village of Shep- 
a fall-e, The centre window is occupied by 

‘ugth figure of the Saviour in the Ascen- 


sion. In the four.side-windows are represented 
full-length figures of the Evangelists. The whole 
are surmounted by rich canopies. The glass was 
executed by the Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s, 
and has been fixed by Mr. A. Goslett, of Soho- 
square. The cartoons are by H. Casolani, of 
London. 








; BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


WE have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
announcement that the next annual dinner of this 
valuable institution will take place on the 29th of 
October next, at the London Tavern. The 
treasurer, Mr. Plucknett, will receive the name of 
any gentleman willing to act as steward, or to 
attend the dinner. It promises to be a good meet- 
ing. Mr. Alderman and Sheriff J. Lawrence, who 
is to preside, is an excellent chairman, and will, 
we have no doubt, carry it through well. 

His elder brother, by the way, Mr. Alderman 
William Lawrence, will doubtless be the next 
Lord Mayor of London. It is a remarkable thing 
to find two brothers following their father as 
aldermen and sheriffs of London, and one of them, 
while still a young man, about to take upon him- 
self the duties and honours of chief magistrate. 
When this does occur, it is to be hoped he will be 
better advised than the present Lord Mayor (Rose) 
seems to have been, whose mayoralty, looked at 
from out of doors, is unmarked by any noticeable 
acts except mistakes. 








THE DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Tuts association, which has not long been esta- 
blished, held its second annual meeting at 
Plymouth, commencing on Wednesday, the 29th 
ultimo. The inaugural meeting took place at the 
Athenzoum in the evening, when Sir John Bowring, 
the retiring president, took the chair. Mr. Spence 
Bate delivered the inaugural address, in which he 
discussed various scientific and literary subjects ; 
incidentally stating that Bishop Colenso was a 
native of Cornwall, and was educated at Devon- 
port. In allusion to the freedom of thought 
evinced in modern times, Mr. Bate remarked that 
perhaps in ‘no period of the world’s history had 
there been an equal amount of daring research to 
that which has characterised the present age; 
and here might be seen the great advantage that 
the modern inductive philosophy had had in all 
recent inquiries. The promulgation of an error 
had never yet done harm to mankind if its dis- 
cussion were not prevented: the great enemy of 
truth is apathy. A false theory will soon in the 
atmosphere of free inquiry have all the deceptive 
buttresses which give it support speedily knocked 
away, and the skeleton alone would be apparent 
in its hideous nakedness. In literature, no less 
than in science and art, had intellectual progress 
shown an attempt at independent inquiry. It 
was for the benefit of free inquiry, for the advan- 
tage of liberal and enlightened discussion, that 
men of intelligence agreed to band themselves 
into a society such as that—not as a field for 
labour, but to form an arena in which the results 
of labour and industrious thoughts are made mani- 
fest. 

On Thursday the proceedings were resumed at 
the Athencum. Mr. Bate took the chair; and 
Mr. W. Pengelly, F.R.S., read a paper “On the 
Chronological Value of the Red Sandstones and 
Conglomerates of Devonshire.” Mr. E. Vivian, of 
Torquay, gave two addresses ;—the first on the 
Devonshire caverns; and the second on the principle 
and use of his self-registering hygrometers, by one 
of which the extreme difference between tempera- 
ture and dew-point, and by the other the mean, 
could be registered. The Rev. J. E. Risk, M.A. 
followed with a paper, entitled “Some Remarks, 
on recent Controversies respecting the Antiquity 
of the Human Race.” He founded his objections 
principally upon the differences of opinion between 
the English and French geologists in regard to 
the Abbeville jaw. Mr. Pengelly explained that 
this difference did not affect their entire unanimity 
upon the general conclusions. Some remarks 
upon recent additions to the Fauna of Devon were 
then made by Mr. J. B. Rowe, F.L.S.; and Mr. E. 
Appleton, 'F.I.B.A., of Torquay, read a paper on 
“ Our Homes,” pointing out the means by which 
they might be improved. He drew particular 
attention to the advantages to be derived from 
hollow walls, for the purpose of securing warmth 
and dryness, and also of a hollow system of foun- 
dations, for the prevention of the rising of damp 
from the earth. Other papers were read; and 





Mr. J. N. Hearder, of Plymouth, gave some prac- 
tical observations on imperfections in the mode 
of fitting lightning-conductors. Dr. Scott read a 
paper “On the Deaf and Dumb.” A conversazione 
took place in the evening, which was well attended. 

On Friday an excursion was made up the river 
Tamar, the members lunching at Pentillie. Cotehele 
was next visited, where Mr. E. Appleton elucidated 
the architecture, some of which dates back to the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, having been erected by Sir Richard 
Edgeumbe in the reign of Henry VII. The 
dining-hell has an open roof of good design and 
workmanship. Parts of the building belong to 
the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. There 
are also some good tapestry and furniture of the 
same date, besides a small collection of armour 
and weapons. The domestic chapel adjoins the 
hall, and contains some sixteenth-century wood- 
work, and a few fragments of stained glass. A small 
votive chapel, erected close to the river, still exists, 
in which some well-executed fifteenth-century 
bench ends, now used as a wall lining, are to be 
seen : there are also a few portions of carved work, 
which appear to be Spanish. The Morwell Rocks 
were next: examined, under the guidance of Mr. W. 
Pengelly, of Torquay. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN EDINBURGH. 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Amon@ the papers sent in to be read in this 
department, at the meeting which commences on 
the 7th October, the following are of special 
interest :—-“ The Sanitary Statistics of Colonial 
Native Schools and Hospitals;” and another 
paper on the “‘ Army in India,” by Miss Florence 
Nightingale; “The Changes which have occurred 
in the Type of Disease in Edinburgh during the 
last Fifty Years,’ by Professor Christison ; 
“Diseases in Cattle,’ by Professor Gamgee ; 
“The Sanitary Arrangements of Edinburgh, as 
compared with other large Towns,” by Dr. Little- 
john; ‘‘On the Necessity for Prospective Legis- 
lation to prevent Dwelling-houses being built in 
disregard of the Conditions of Health,” by Colonel 
Oldfield. Various other important subjects will 
be brought forward, as the sickness and mortality 
of merchant seamen; the contamination of water 
by sewage and by public works, &c. We hope 
many of our readers will be present. 





THE RAISING OF HOLBORN VALLEY. 


THE Court of Common Council of the City of 
London have unanimously agreed to their Improve- 
ment Commiittee’s report on this subject, wherein 
they recommend that they should be authorized 
by the court to advertise for designs, plans, and 
estimates for raising Holborn valley, and to offer 
premiums of 2502. and 150/. respectively, for the 
two most approved designs. 








SHILBOTELL VICARAGE, NORTHUMBER. 
LAND. 


‘Tue Early English “turris de Schilbotell,” 
now incorporated with the vicarage-house at 
Shilbotell, is in course of restoration. This ancient 
fabric is one of the earliest peles in Northumber- 
land. It is a quadrangular tower, built on the 
scalp of a rock, cropping out of the surface on 
high ground; and is formed of large stones placed 
in even courses. The lowest course rests on the 
surface of the rock without foundations. The 
walls are 4 feet thick. The site adjoins the 
churchyard, and is within a short stone’s-throw of 
the little Norman church. Before the present 
restorations, the tower had been reduced to two 
stories in height, the window-opening enlarged to 
receive modern sashes, and covered with a red 
pantile roof. Two sides of the tower had been 
built up, one by a granary, and the other bya 
small cottage, which, with stables and a wash- 
house, formed the extent of the vicarage-house. 
There is occasional mention of Shilboteli in old 
writings. William de Vescy held Schippling- 
bothill in the Testa de Nevill. John de Vescy 
held Shepelbodel in the reign of Edward I. In 
1367, Henricus de Percy appears as the owner of 
Shillingbotle Villa. A further and still more 
curious rendering of the word occurs in the 
Taxacio civitatis «et diocesis episcopatus Dunel- 
mensis (129i), when the rector of “ Schiplinbotel 
(Schiplebodil) ” was taxed at 12/. 2s., and vicar 
ejusdem 51. In the calender of the Inquisitiones 
post Mortem, or escheats commencing with the 





early part of the reign of Henry III. the name 
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is written Shiplingbotill. A MS. list of the peles 
and castles of Northumberland, circa 1460, men- 
tions that the Turris de Schilbotell is in the 
occupation of the Duke of Bedford, who also held 
Prudhoe Castle, in the same county, at that time. 

The vicar of Shilbotell, now incorrectly written 
Shilbottle, the Rev. J. B. Roberts, M.A., finding the 
limited accommodation of the vicarage-house very 
inadequate and inconvenient, resolved to enlarge 
it, and, acting upon the advice of his architect, 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, to make a restoration of the 
venerable tower the principal feature of the 
scheme. A new dining-room, with drawing-room 
above it, are disposed on the site of the granary, 
which the commutation of tithes had left in dis- 
use and decay for many years. These rooms are 
lighted by triplets in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the tower. The removal of the granary 
exposed one side of the turris that had long been 
hid by it: on the basement story was a plain 
narrow loophole, as a splayed opening in the 
groined chamber within had suggested. The ex- 
ternal aperture had been filled in. On the upper 
story there were traces of two doorways of dif- 
ferent dates, both of which had been built up in 
previous alterations. The new works also com- 
prise a new kitchen, offices, and cellar (the latter 
being blasted out of the rock),.with the addition 
of bed-chambers above stairs. The tower is now 
under the masons’ hands, receiving an additional 
story, with a staircase turret leading to the leads 
above, from which a wide range of country will 
be placed under observation. The oblong carpen- 
ters’-sashes will be removed, and the window 
openings restored to their original forms. The 
windows of the principal chambers command fine 
sea views beyond the church, the grey and red 
roofed colliery village and sloping country. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have made a grant of 
2007. towards the cost of this restoration. The 
contractors are Mr. Hudspeth, Alnwick, mason; 
Mr. Forster, Alnwick, joiner; and Mr. Dixon, 
Leamington-bank, Alnwick, slater. 

The following inscription, cut in Early English 
capitals, will be inserted in one of the faces of the 


tower :— 
** Heee 
Imminuta 
Turris de Schilbotel 
Primitus in speculam eedificata 

Temp. Hen. III. 

Victoria Regnante 
Instaurata fuit 
MDCCCLXIILI. 


Joanne EB. Roberts, M.A., Cantab, 
Sacerdote Vicario. 
Frederico R. Wilson, Soc.R.B.I., 
Architecto. 
H. Hudspeth, Lapicida. 
T. Forster, Fab. Lign. 


Earth builds on the earth, castles and towers ; 
Earth says to the earth, All shall be ours! ”’ 





EXHIBITION OF STAINED GLASS, 


Tue proposed exhibition of stained glass is 
getting into shape. The Science and Art Depart- 
ment invited leading firms engaged in the pro- 
duction of stained glass to meet at South Ken- 
sington, and explain to their representatives the 
nature of the plan and its means of carrying it 
out. The Department proposes to hold the ex- 
hibition in the gallery in the west wing of the 
South Kensington Museum, which contains fifteen 
windows, each 11 feet high by 4 feet 9 inches 
wide, and could, if necessary, apply the windows 
of a gallery adjoining that in question to the 
same purpose. The manufacturers present accepted 
the offer. Messrs. T. Gambier Parry and R. Bur- 
chett were appointed an executive committee on 
behalf of the exbibitors, to conduct the necessary 
arrangements in concert with the Department. 
The following are the names of firms represented 
at the meeting :—Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., H. M. 
Barnett, Chance, Brothers, & Co., Clayton & Bell, 
Cox & Son, Evans, Field, & Allan, J. A. Forrest, 
C. Gibbs, Hardman & Co., Lavers & Barraud, 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., O’Conner, 
J. Powell & Sons, F, Preedy, Pilkingtons, Ward 
& Hughes, J. P. Warrington, W. Warrington, &c. 
Mr, Wallis acts as Secretary. 





WHO BUILT OUR CATHEDRALS ? 


THE writer of a paper printed in the Builder, 
p. 669, makes the statement, that Freemasonry in 
its Medieval system differed from the form it has 
existed in since its revival at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It is very desirable to know 
where the writer of that passage has found any 
statement dating previously to 1600, and showing 
what that system really was: if he has no better 
authority than the usual dictionary articles, one 
error would be the assumption that any one has 


Sraternity of masons—constituting an order partly 


any knowledge of what was Mediwval Freemasonry 
in England (and it must be noticed that the 
whole passage to which reference is here made 
treats solely of England,—not of Scotland nor of 
Ireland, and not of France nor of Germany). It 
would also be very useful to know where that 
writer found any evidence that Freemasonry 
revived at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in a different form. If he refer to the usual 
dictionary articles, or to the absurd histories that 
have been manufactured since 1725, he will find 
that Ashmole’s date (1646) is paraded as a proof 
that the Medizev 1] system was then still in exist- 
ence unchanged; so that, unless he has alighted 
upon some document, a second error would be the 
statement, that Mediaval Freemasonry was re- 
vived about 1600-1625 ; and a third error would 
be the inference that it ever was revived. The 
fcurth fault seems to be the statement, that we 
know that from a very early date (by the way, 
what period is indicated by that expression? Is 
it the time at which the King of Bohemia built 
his ‘seven castles? ”) there was an organized 


religious and partly professional. No notice of 
anything of the nature indicated appears in any 
of the histories of Orders, civil, military, or reli- 
gious, which have reached my hands ; and perhaps, 
by order he does not mean Order, but merely 
Society. Of course, it is only proper to give him 
credit for knowing that the masons of London 
were (or are said to have been) incorporated about 
1410, by the name and title of the Freemasons, 
and for being aware that statutes were directed, 
1360-1425 against alliances and covines of masons 
and carpenters. But the London fraternity or 
guild will not serve his purpose in any explana- 
tion of what is above italicised; nor would such 
knowledge show tbe existence ata very early date 
of an organised fraternity (partly religious) of 
masons, who, from travelling and observation, as 
well as practice, gained intelligence. These last 
words are so decided, that it would be well to 
know, where any proof has been found, that the 
body of Medieval freemasons, or rather masons, 
in England and in France, travelled at all. My 
own researches tend to a totally different con- 
clusion, which would count the “ travelling ” as a 
fifth error. The sixth fault seems to be the asser- 
tion that we know that these masons, by well-devised 
plans, communicated their intelligence to their 
whole body. If, by “plans,” the writer means 
“designs,” he is understandable ; but, if he means 
“system of communication,” it would be useful to 
know what these plans were, or where any ground 
except imagination exists for them. The seventh 
error seems to be conveyed in the assertion that 
the organization was fostered by the clergy. 
No proof of that has yet occurred tome. The 





evidence on that point has been yet adduced in 
its favour by the most fervently zealous members 
of the craft. But, if they cannot find any proof 
that it is a fact that ecclesiastics were associated 
to the Medieval body; or, that priests possessing 
a taste for it were not only associated in Free- 
masonry, but readily initiated, they will thank me 
for thus asking for the long-desired evidence which 
would show that those words do not convey a 
ninth error. Probably you will think that nine 
such faults justify merciless criticism; but please 
to observe that if there is little excuse for any 
one of them, there would certainly be less for the 
inferences with which the lecturer has followed 
them. As no documentary evidence that the 
organization was very complete, and under a cen- 
tral control, has ever been published, it is open to 
me to urge that no sound archeologist could hope 
to establish so much on the faith of curious cor- 
respondence in the details of work, or from a 
universal similarity of arrangement. No doubt 
exists in my mind upon the anxiety of the 
Builder to forward any mode of ascertaining who 
built our cathedrals: so I take this opportunity of 
beseeching that journal to remove one great ob- 
stacle, viz., the usual nonsense about Freemasonry. 

It is a pity that the columns of the Builder 
should have been allowed to disseminate such ideas 
as that a bishop of Noyon (at column 3, line 52, 
St. Eloi, 640—659 is meant), owed his episcopal 
dignity to his skill as a goldsmith ; and as that it 


diligent peruser of the Builder. 
Wuo 18 HE? 








cussed ; but it may be done without acerbity. 


eighth fault is the assertion that the rearing of | 
religious structures was allowed tobe monopolised | 
by the Freemasons as an organised body. No safe | 


would be a problem to find a Medieval architect 
employed on different works, Has Mr. Wing 
never heard of Colchester ? or of Farleigh ? to say 
nothing of Winford? He surely cannot be a 


*,* This subject may be very usefully dis- 


—_— 
THE BURNING OF LIME, 


WILL you allow me to suggest the burning of 
lime by the same method as iron, viz., by hot 
blast ? 

It is a well-known fact that, after long experi. 
ence, lime-burners cannot tell exactly the proper 
time that lime should be burnt. It is also as wel] 
known that lime either over or under-burnt is little 
better than useless. Such, then, being the Case, 
I think that if the hot-blast system could be ap. 
plied on a somewhat large scale, it would not only 
save great expense and time, but the lime algo 
would be much better burnt. R, J. 





SHOREDITCH WORKHOUSE, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


S1r,—In reference to a paragraph which appeared in 
your journal of the 19th inst., permit me to say that some 
error has arisen; and my words, which I cannot exactly 
remember, must have been misunderstood. 

I certainly have no “ grounds” for any such assertion, 
and should be very sorry to cast any discredit on 
the profession ; for I feel convinced that every respectable 
member of it would act as I have always done, and would 
neither filch the trade profit from the builder, nor place 
himself in the hands of sub-contractors for the sake of q 
trifling commission. WILtiam Lex. 


*,* The statement of Mr. Lee’s words was 
publicly made at the meeting of the Board of 
Guardians, and with such circumstantiality as to 
render it difficult to attribute misconception. We 
are glad, nevertheless, to receive the disavowal. 











HOLBORN VALLEY. 


My attention has been called to a paragraph in several 
of the daily and weekly papers, copied from the City Press, 
in which, after referring to the two plans now before the 
public, by which the evils of Holborn-hill and Skinner- 
street may be mitigated, if not altogether removed, it pro» 
perly assigns to Mr. J B. Bunning, the City architect, the 
authorship of one scheme ; but with regard to the other, 
it states—‘“‘ This plan was advocated, though not origi- 
nated, by Mr. Marrable, the late architect of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, and it would be cheaper.” The 
paragraph does not state who was the originator of this 
design; and until I read the paragraph I had fondly 
thought, that whatever might be the merits of the 
scheme, I was the author of it. Before I put it forward 
at all, or laid it before the Board of Works, so long ago 
as 1858, I took every possible means to discover whether 
any plan, taking the same line and possessing the same 
features and advantages, had ever been devised before: 
I consulted several eminent engineers and architects,— 
among the rest, Mr. Bunning,—and I was assured by all 
that the plan was at least original. 

The drawings hung for many weeks in the library and 
reading-room at the Guildhall. I exhibited them and 
explained the advantages of the scheme at a general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, when 
a discussion took place, and the merits and demerits were 
canvassed. The drawings were also exhibited at the 
soirée of the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
in 1859; and further, two views, looking east and west 
of the proposed high level road and viaduct, were exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, in 1861 ; and a large and able 
article, explaining and going into the merits of the 
scheme, appeared in the Il/ustrated London News, of July 
20th, 1861, with a full-page engraving of one of the 
views. Thusthe design has been before the public and 
the profession for five years, and this is the first time! 
have ever heard its origmality impeached. But as the 
question of doing something to improve the state of the 
hills on either side of the Holborn valley is seriousl/ 
under consideration by the City authorities, the publicity 
given by many of the leading journal's to the statement 
is calculated to do me much injury; and I shall feel 
greatly obliged by your insertion of this counter 
statement ; as I never saw or heard of any other scheme 
that proposed to treat the difficulties to be overcome in 
the same manner that I do. 

FREDERICK MARRABLE. 





CARLISLE BRIDGE COMPETITION. 


S1r,—Sometimes I go to Ireland. The last time! - 
there I made very particular inquiries as to the Carlisle 
Bridge Competition, and the knowing gentlemen there 
laughed at me. It appears to be the hobby of a certain 
alderman of Dublin, and that only. There 1s not - 
penny applicable for such a purpose, So far as — 
discover. The town will give no fands, and no one : 
Dublin ever had an idea the affair could be carried out. 
I asked them,—‘‘ How could you be so dishonourable 4 
to advertise, and cause so may gentlemen to spend -— 
sums of money?’? The answer was,— Oh. sure, : 
thought the Government would help us.” “ But ye 
help you for a bridge in Dublin any more than one in end 
other town?” “ New doesn’t Ireland pay 60,0007. 2) vd 
taxes to England ? and isn’t it fair they should er os 
new bridge?” Here is the, beginning and end gh 
Irish affair; and some sixty or seventy gentionee a 
been made fools of. The best thing would be to g¢ aa 
drawings back and pocket the affront ; or to club cogs oe 
and commence an action against those who issue Lew 
advertisement, and caused them to expend their _ ie 
money. If common law would not do, a 
compel something to be done. An ENGI 








PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF IZAAC 
WALTON. 


I HAVE much pleasure in informing you 
the Stafford people have determined to erect 


r readers that 
am emori 


to “good old Izaak Walton,” who was born oy oe 
whose fame is great. His name is dear to ev ve As of out 


dt 
“the angle’ throughout the length and breadth 
island. The town council has taken this project in hai 
and shortly an appeal will be made by it to the 23 ‘will be 
of England, when I have no doubt enough money 
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forthcoming to enable the council to do full justice to the 
claims that Walton has to the gratitude and affection of 
his fellow countrymen, ; 

Who has not been instructed and delighted when he 
pas perused the pages of that ever charming book, “The 
Complete An gler,’? which is even now, after the lapse of 
two centuries, read with as much avidity and zest as 
when first it appeared in type? I have often thought that 
it was a reproach to the Stafford people that they should 
have allowed all those years to roll by and not have raised 
a memorial, however humble it might have been, to the 
memory of their highly-gifted townsman and benefactor. 
But it reminds us that “a prophet has no honour in his 
own country.”? Since the good old man went down to 
his grave full of years and surrounded by true and loving 
friends, nearly 16,0002. of money arising out of his charity 
has been distributed among the poor of this borough, 
and it is hoped that it will continue to be dispensed among 
them for ever. Hence Iam glad that the town council 
has determined to erect a memorial which shall be worthy 
of the man and an honour to the town. 

JOHN SHALLCROSS, 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


‘ Metropolitan Railway.—At the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, Sept. 19th, Mr. Duffield, coach-builder and 
harness-maker, of lLong-lane, Smithfield, and 
Aldersgate-street, whose repository is about to be 
removed to make way for the Smithfield extension 
of the Metropolitan Railway, claimed the sum of 
13,0007. as compensation for the leases, removal, 
depreciation of stock, loss of trade, and the con- 
sequent injury that would accrue to his business. 
Some twenty witnesses were examined on his 
behalf, and a large number on the other side. The 
evidence, which was of a very conflicting character, 
occupied nearly the whole day. Ultimately the 
jury gave their award as follows :—2,500/. in 
reepect of the leases, 200/. for the fixtures, 100/. 
for removal, 900/. for depreciation of stock, and 
1,200/. for loss of trade, making a total compen- 
sation of 4,9007., or 8,1007. less than the total 


' amount claimed. 


London, Chatham, and Dover.—The action, 
Knapp v. The London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Company, in the Court of Exchequer, was for 
compensation from the company for having taken 
the plaintiff’s house, and injuriously affected it by 
the works of their intended railway, without 
having made any satisfaction to him for it. The 
court held that where the occupier of land or 
houses has not a greater interest therein than as 
atenant for a year, or from year to year, and 
such land has been entered upon or injuriously 
affected by the promoters of an undertaking 
within the 8th Vic., c. 18, he can obtain compensa- 
tion only by the determination of two justices 
under sect. 121, and is not entitled to have his 
claim settled by arbitration under sect. 68, 








any? 
aviscellanea, 

Tue Lare Mr. Witttam RanGER.—The Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society directs our attention to 
the fact, that Mr. Ranger was not a fellow of that 
society, as stated in our recent notice. Mr. 
Ranger was advertised in the obituary of the 
Times as F.R.S., and that misled us. 


Tue Puntic Liprary at Ennis.—A rate of 
one penny in the pound has been struck in Eanis, 
to fit up the rooms of the public library—or, 
rather, the structure built for the purpose, but 
remaining yet unfinished. A library, in fact, is | 
i course of creation in the Freemasons’ lodge 
which has been opened in the town. 


THE NEw Bourse or Beruin.—The new 
Bourse, or Exchange, of Berlin is to be opened on 
the 28:h. The king has been invited to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. The edifice is situate in 
Burg Strasse, on the right bank of the Spree. 
Within the building telegraph-offices are in course 
of erection, which will bring it into immediate 
connexion with every capital of Europe. 


Pe New Organ ror tHe Cuvurcu or Sr. 
; ARY-LE-STRAND.—The old organ has been taken 
own from the west gallery, and a new instru- 
ment, constructed by Messrs. Hunter & Webb, of 
ork-road, Lambetb, erected north of the com- 
munion-table. The organ is built upon the German 
oe and consists of two complete manuals 
oie board. ‘The great organ has the fol- 
= stops :—Unison open, closed unison, octave, 
a en dulciana, harmonic plate, duodecimo, 
— (three ranks), and trumpet. The 
il Ops are thus distributed :—Unison closed, 
ean _ octave, super-octave, hautboy, and 
para . Pon organ—Unison open, C C C, 
thro Nae posiune. The various pipes extend 
ygo0ut the entire compass of manuals and 
Pedal-board, thus rendering the instrument com- 


THE CaurcH oF Sr. Nicnoras aT HAMBURG. 
This church, which was destroyed during the 
disastrous fire of 1842, having now been rebuilt 
from the designs of Mr. Scott, is to be consecrated 
with ceremony this week. 


METROPOLITAN Boarp oF Worxks.—THAMES 
EMBANKMENT.—On (this) Friday the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works will re-assemble after the 
recess, At the meeting on that day the tenders 
for the execution of the embankment works on 
the northern side of the Thames will be opened 
and considered. 


REMAINS OF LACUSTRINE HuMAN HABITATIONS 
IN WIGTONSHIRE. — Lord Lovaine has _ been 
draining Dowalton Loch, between Wigtown and 
Fort William, and has found traces of lacustrine 
habitations in the bed of the loch. Artificial 
islands appear ‘to have been made by means of 
stones mixed with fern and other branches, 
bonghs of trees, and other timber rudely worked. 
Piles have also been found, and many teeth and 
other bones of animals; a bronze vessel, earthen- 
ware articles, a small granite quern, beads, frag- 
ments cf armlets, and other relics. No distinct 
remains of dwellings have yet been found, and no 
tool or weapon of any kind. 

HAYMARKET TnHEAaTRE.—Mr. Buckstone, in a 
short “ shut up,” after a season that has lasted 
for years, and secured him, we hope, a nice little 
fortune, has renovated and improved his house 
before the curtain very considerably. An addi- 
tional row of stalls has been formed; chairs have 
been substituted for the confined seats in the 
dress circle; and the amphitheatre is made more 
commodious. At the opening night, on Monday 
last, the revived drama of “ Charles XII.,” capi- 
tally acted by Miss Louise Keeley, Mr. Wigan, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, and Mr. Walter 
Gordon; and “The Bengal Tiger,” furnishing 
Mrs. Wigan her best part, formed the staple. 
“Finesse ” will return to the bills next week. 

AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF OPERATIVE 
PaInTERS.—On Tuesday evening the half-yearly 
general meeting of the members of this society 
was held at the King and Queen Tavern, Foley- 
street, Fitzroy-square. The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Bruck, the president of the Amalga- 
mated Society, who having stated that there were 
now eight lodges in connexion with the society, 
the secretary read a report of the proceedings in 
connexion with it for the half-year ending the 
24th of August last. From this statement it 
appeared that during that period the income of 
the trade fund had amounted to 17/7. 13s. 8d., 
and that of the burial gift fund to only 17. 15s. 2d.; 
while the expenditure in respect of the former 
had been 72. 10s. 94d., and in respect of the latter 
31.; making a total of income of 19/7. 8s. 10d., and 
of expenditure of 107. 103. 93d., and leaving a 
balance in hand of 82. 18s. 03d. 


ASTRONOMICAL Errors.—Confession, according 
to the Roman Catholics, is good for the soul; and 
we trust Mr. Hinde’s soul will be much benefited 
by the rather humiliative confession which he has 
at last felt himself compelled to make in that 
popular medium the Times, wherein he has so long 
flourished as a dictatorial and irreproachable 
oracle. Ina long letter to the editor he demon- 
strates, or, rather, he goes through the demonstra- 
tion already given by others, not only that the 
hitherto assumed distance of the earth from the 
sun is incorrect, but that a long retinue of errors 
follows in the wake of this great mistake. The 
distance between the sun and the earth now ap- 
pears to be 4,000,000 miles less than astronomers 
have imagined: therefore (says Mr. Hinde), “I 
subjoin a few of the numerical changes which 
will follow upon the substitution of M. Le 
Verrier’s solar parallax (8s. ‘95) for that of Pro- 
fessor Encke, on which reliance has so long been 
placed. The earth’s mean distance from the sun 
becomes 91,328,600 miles, being a reduction of 
4,036,000 ;—the circumference of her orbit 
599,194,000 miles, being a diminution of 
25,360,000 ;—her mean hourly velocity 65,460 
mmiles ;—the diameter of the sun 850,100 miles, 
which is smaller by nearly 38,000. The distances, 
velocities, and dimensions of all the members of 
the planetary system, of course, require similar 
corrections, if we wish to express them in miles, 
In the case of Neptune, the mean distance is 
diminished by thirty times the amount of correc- 
tion to that of the earth, or about 122,000,000 
miles! The velocity of light is decreased by 
nearly 8,000 miles per second, and becomes 
183,470 if based upon astronomical data alone. 
These numbers will illustrate the great importance 
that attaches to a prcise knowledge of the sun’s 
parallax in our app eciation of the various dis- 





Plete as far as its resources allow, 


tances and dimensions in the solar system.” 


Loox To your Corn Deposits.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the Church School at Gurnard, Isle 
of Wight, has been found to have been tampered 
with. An exaggerated report had got abroad of 
the number and value of the coins deposited with 
the stone. Sufficient knowledge, however, was 
not possessed by the would-be culprit to discover 
the deposit, as both stone and slate beneath were 
removed together; and if the treasure had been 
found, the amount, it is said, was only 1s. 103d. 


Tae ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—By a communi- 
cation from the Atlantic Telegraph Company, it 
appears that the necessary capital for carrying 
out their enterprise has now been provided; and 
out of tenders, it is said, submitted by eight dif- 
ferent contractors, the directors have selected that 
of Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., on the unanimous 
recommendation of the scientific committee, con- 
sisting of Captain Galton, R.E., Professors Wheat- 
stone and Thompson, and Messrs. W. Fairbairn 
and Joseph Whitworth. The contractors have 
already commenced the manufacture of the cable, 
which is to be subject to the approval of the 
scientific committee and the board, and they 
undertake to lay the line across the Atlantic 
before the end of next year. 

Dorset Lunatic AsyLuM.—The works are now 
finished. The original contract was taken by 
Messrs. Eaton & Habgood ; and on their failure, in 
1862, the completion was undertaken by Mr. 
Roberts, of Islington, who has brought them to 
completion. The site is three miles north of the 
county town, and the enclosures extend to about 
four acres, besides which there is ground for farm 
and garden operations for the more tractable 
patients. The style of the asylum is Lombardic ; 
and of the chapel, Gothic. Water towers ascend 
on each side of the chapel, and the wings are 
partly of two stories above the ground-floor, 
though the other portions have only one story. 
The material is principally red brick, with facings 
of light and black brick, and dark-bluish bands. 
There is accommodation for 300 patients. Mr. 
H. E. Kendall, Jun., of London, was the architect. 


Anvs.—A correspondent who resides in Guild- 
ford-street complains that the neighbourhood is 
infested with ants, and wishes some other corre- 
spondent could suggest how to keep them down, 
for he despairs of getting altogether rid of them. 
This is a subject which has more than once been 
noticed in the Builder, and various suggestions 
have been made; but we cannot call to mind any 
one special mode of killing such vermin which has 
been found decidedly effectual. Acids and alkalis 
have probably been more used than anything 
else; but it unfortunately happens that if the 
pests Have been got entirely rid of in any one 
effectual way, the Builder which suggested the 
trial is not informed of the result. Failing other 
means already suggested, or which may now be 
proposed in our columns, we should recommend a 
trial of powders of the class of plants called 
pyrethrum or Persian insect-killers. Keating’s 
insect powder, which is said to be from tlie same 
class of plants, and which certainly kills other 
insects, may be useful in clearing dwellings of ants. 
Keating’s vermin killer is another and a poisonous 
article, but the insect killer is said to be only in- 
jurious to insects. 


Rattway StTAtTistics.—In 1862, no less than 
180,429,071 passengers travelled on the railways 
of the United Kingdom, besides 56,656 season- 
ticket holders, who of course all travelled very 
many times; and also, besides 262,334 horses, 
386,864 dogs, 3,094,183 cattle, 7,800,928 sheep, 
and 1,989,892 pigs. The passengers were more 
than in 1861 by about 7,000,000. They paid 
12,295,2731. for their fares. The first-class pas- 
sengers paid 3,332,380/.; the second - class, 
4,018,221; the third-class, 4639,2502. The pro- 
portion of third-class passengers is still increasing, 
and second-class rather diminishing. Thirty-five 
passengers were killed (nine of them owing to 
their own misconduct or want of caution), and 
536 were injured. This is less than half the 
number wo lost their lives in 1861 by railway 
accidents. So much for the severity of juries, of 
late, in their assessments of damages against rail- 
way companies. The passenger trains travelled 
57,542,831 miles, and the goods trains nearly as 
maay more. The passenger traffic supplied 47°76 
per cent. of the total receipts of the companies 
and the goods traffic 52°24 percent. The receipts, 
from all the traffic amounted to 29,128,558. 
The traffic receipts ot railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 5th 
of September, on 10,882 miles, to 645,314/., and 
for the corresponding week of last year, on 10,428 
miles, to 635,814, showing an increaee of 454 








miles, and of 9,500/. in the receipts. 
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LayING THE FounDATION STONE oF HakRTs- 
HEAD Pixz, AsuTon.—On the occasion of the 
marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, a 
large bonfire was held on the ancient beacon called 
Hartshead Pike, near Mossley, and it was then 
resolved to raise a subscription to re-erect the 
Pike, in commemoration of the event. About 
2001. have been raised, and the foundation stone 
of the new Pike has been laid by Mr. 8. D. Lees, 
Mayor of the Manor, assisted by a large number 
of members of the Masonic order. 


Tur Prorosep Memoriat CuurcH at Con- 
STANTINOPLE.—Mr. C. H. B. Hambly writes from 
Constantinople, to draw attention to the fact, 
that though it is five years since the Turks gave a 
site for this church, no visible progress has been 
made towards its completion. There are 1,000 
English residents, and 20,000 British sailors 
annually, but the provision for English worship is 
wholly inadequate. Mr. Hambly says :—‘‘ The 
Turks believe, as expressed by their national 
proverb, ‘Inglis din siz,’ that the English are 
without religion. I leave your readers to judge 
whether our delay in this matter is likely to de- 
crease their belief.” A private letter fixes the 
blame where we should be sorry to find it. 


DrinkinG Fountain MoveMent—A memorial 
fountain, the gift of Mrs. Little, widow of the late 
Major Little, for many years barrack-master of 
the Woolwich Royal Marine Division, is about to 
be erected, at a cost of 200/., on a site granted by 
the War Department on Woolwich Common. 
The fountain will be constructed by Mr. Tongue, 
of Plumstead, from a design by Mr. E. Gregory, 
C.E,——The new drinking-fountain at Croydon, 
the gift of Dr. Westall, is now nearly completed, 
at the new Public Hall. The design is a simple 
one, The first stone of the Isaac Fountain, for 
Northampton, has been laid by the mayor. Mr. 
Watkin has undertaken to complete the stone- 
work of the base by the end of this month, and 
by the end of October Messrs. Barwell will have 
completed the iron structure. It will then be 
formally presented to the mayor, as trustee for 
the local public, by Captain Isaac. 


BoneE.ii’s Printina TrLrecRrapH.—Messages 
have now been forwarded and delivered in a dis- 
tinct Roman type on the Liverpool and Manchester 
route, where the modern locomotive and railway 
system was finally established. So says the Albion. 
The first message sent from the Manchester end 
was addressed to the <A/bion office, with a request 
to know if it was satisfactory, and the reply was 
in the affirmative. The advantages of the Bonelli 
system, says the 4/dion, are rapidity and accuracy, 
and these are attained through the passage of a 
rule of type under a comb containing five teeth, 
each of which is insulated and represents the termi- 
nation of a line wire. Thus it will be seen that 
the instrument requires five line wires to work it 
efficiently, but the same wires are used for the up 
and down traffic; aud as the rules of type pass 
under the comb, the messages are legibly printed 
off at the rate of 400 words per minute, with 
accuracy amounting to certainty. Any errors are 
corrected before the despatch of the message, and 
thus the transmission of them is checked at the 
outset. The system of the promoters of the 
Bonelli telegraph enables them to make a reduc- 
tion in the charge of transmitting telegrams. 


Ligut AND Economic BripGEs.—Among the 
mechanical inventions exhibited at the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society’s rooms, at Fal- 
mouth, are the models of the cheap bridges in- 
vented by Mr. Angelo Sedley, of London, as to 
which a series of tests were made upon the day 
previous to the closing of the International Exhi- 
bition. The model was 17 feet 6 inches clear 
span, and its total weight was 25lb. The extreme 
width was 3 inches, and the extreme height 
4} inches; whilst thin veneer and tape, fastened 
together with glue, were the materials used in its 
construction. The result showed that the break- 
ing strain of a bridge 1,050 feet span (the scale 
indicated by the model tested) on Mr. Sedley’s 
system was twenty times its own weight, whereas 
in the experiments made before the Menai tubes 
were built, on the small models of the same, the 
breaking weight for a span only two-fifths of the 
above was twelve times the weight of the model 
operated on. A bridge upon this principle is 
being built for a park at Staplehurst upon a small 
scale, 40 feet span, and another in Wharfdale of 
180 feet; span. A wooden foot or bridle road 
bridge, 50 feet clear span, 4 feet. wide, and equal 
to a load of 20 tons, can be constructed, it is said, 
for 50/., and that the bridges are delivered at any 
railway station in London, of 30 feet span and 
4 feet wide, in wood, for 30/., and of the same 
dimensions in iron for 507. 





Winpsor.—Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel is now 
being restored; and, while erecting some carved 
stonework last week, it became necessary for the 
workmen of Messrs. Poole to cut away a portion 
of the wall on each side of the doorway opening 
into the cloisters, opposite St. George’s Chapel. 
On removing the masses of stone from the mortar 
in which they were embedded, sixteen or eighteen of 
the pieces were discovered, we are told, to have 
formed (it is supposed) a portion of the chapel 
erected by Henry III. These relics form portions 
of the jamb of a doorway with ogee mouldings, 
pillars, and other parts of an ancient ecclesiastical 
edifice. On one of the stones is an angel’s wing, 
while the mouldings and surfaces still bear the 
crimson, green, red, and black colours with which 
they were decorated in curved and zig-zag lines. 


PERFORATED Parian.—A parian vase lately 
manufactured by Messrs. Grainger & Co., of Wor- 
cester, is described by the Worcester Chronicle. 
It is in the Classic style, raised on a pedestal, the 
whole measuring 31 inches in height and about 
13 inches in width. The material is of the hue 
of the purest wax, and is perforated, so that the 
vase presents a series or course of intersecting 
patterns in delicate open-work, with masks, scrolls, 
leaves, and other ornamental embellishments. In 
works of this nature the article comes from the 
mould with the design embossed on its outer sur- 
face. The depressed portions of this are afterwards 
dexterously cut away, while the material is ina 
plastic state, by a tool like a small penknife blade, 
leaving an elaborate structure of delicate open- 
work, resembling filagree or lace, but wrought 
into richer and more complex designs. Great 
peril attends this work of perforation. 


Tue AcT FOR THE REGULATION OF BAkE- 
HOUSE3.—By this Act, it should be noted, the 
inside walls and ceiling, or top, of every bakehouse 
within towns of 5,000 population, and the pas- 
sages and staircase leading thereto, must be lime- 
washed or painted with oil, or partly the one and 
partly the other. Where painted, there shall be 
three coats of paint ; and the painting shall be 
renewed every seven years, and shall be washed 
with hot water and soap once in every six months. 
Where limewashed, the limewashing shall be 
renewed every six months. Every bakehouse, 
wherever situate, shall be kept in a cleanly state, 
shall be provided with the proper means of ven- 
tilation, and shall be free from efiluvia arising 
from any drain, privy, or other nuisance (sec. 4). 
In towns, no place on the same level as the bake- 
house shall be used as a sleeping-place, unless 
effectually separated from the bakehouse by a 
partition extending from floor to ceiling, and 
unless there be an external glass window at least 
9 feet square, of which half at least shall be made 
to open (sec. 5). The penalties on occupiers, &c., 
of bakehouses not complying with these regula- 
tions are summarily recoverable before justices, 
and range from 2/. to 10/. The local authority 
is required to enforce the Act. 


PoMPEII.— Discoveries are reported from 
Pompeii. A house bas been uncovered, which, to 
judge from the splendour of its interior furniture, 
must have belonged to a wealthy proprietor. The 
dining-room is paved with mosaic, representing a 
number of gourmandizers of the time. The com- 
pletely served table is covered with petrified 
remnants of dishes; and around it are found 
three divans, or rather table-beds, of bronze, 
richly adorned with gold and silver, upon which 
reposed several skeletons. The new regulations 
established at Pompeii by the Italian Govern- 
ment greatly enhances the enjoyment of the 
excursionist, for he has only to pay a moderate 
entrance-fee, and to push his way through a patent 
self-registering turnstile, as he might at the 
Crystal Palace, and he finds himself at liberty to 
wander from temple to theatre, from palace to 
therma, with no pragmatical cicerone to dog his 
footsteps, and no exacting key-bearer to disturb 
his archeological researches or his historical 
reveries in the city of the dead. Whereas it was 
formerly impossible to find fees enough to satisfy 
the rapacity of the various hangers-on of Pompeii, 
it is now impossible to get any of the guardians 
or custodi, who are perfectly civil and obliging in 
their explanations to any one requiring their 
assistance, to accept anything more than a cigar, 
as they are regularly and sufficiently paid by the 
Government, and forbidden to take fees. For 
visitors of a class to whom economy is a paramount 
consideration, Sunday is set apart as a free admis- 
sion day ; and many parties of indigenous sight- 
seers, to whom Pompeii »nder the old régime 
would have been a tabooed city, now avail them- 
selves of the privilege thus afforded them to gaze 





on the habitations of their ancestors. 





SARty, 


Toe Mutreapy MEmMoriaL.—The memoria] 
of Mr. Mulready is to consist of a tablet on his 
tomb at Kensal Green, and to be supplementeg 
by a statue in the National Gallery. 


QuaRRY ACCIDENT AT CARDIFF.— A fatal 
accident has occurred at Llandaff stone qua 
about two miles from Cardiff, resulting in the jn. 
stantaneous death of two men and severe injuries 
to seven others. The quarry in question is of 
rather an extensive description, and supplies 
material for the construction of the Penarth Har. 
bour Dock. The depth being somewhat consider. 
able, an engine is employed to raise the blocks of 
stone. This engine overhangs the pit of the quarry 
and is supported upon two large beams of wood, 
As the work was proceeding, a more than usually 
large piece of stone had to be raised. The engine 
had raised the stone some slight distance when the 
whole structure—beams, engine, stonework, and 
ruins—fell down the pits. 


Dritiine Stone.—Mr. J. S. French, of Bangor 
(Maine), has invented a machine by which the 
common hand drill is worked by one man with 
three or four times the rapidity and execution ob. 
tained by the old sledge-striking operation. The 
Maine Whig says :—* We saw one of his machines 
(manufactured by Messrs. Hinckley & Egery) at 
work. By turning the balance-wheel of 2 feet in 
diameter, which is done with much ease, the drill 
is struck by a 25 1b. sledge, from sixty to ninety 
times a minute, and penetrates the hardest granite 
as fast as four men will do it by the ordinary pro- 
cess. The machine is intended for quartz mining 
operations, where horizontal tunnels are to be 
carried into the bowels of the gold-bearing hills, 
and it can easily be arranged so as to drill in all 
directions. It appears to be an important labour- 





saving invention.” The use ofa somewhat similar . 


contrivance, in the Mont Cenis tunnelling opera- 
tions, will probably lead to future economy in all 
descriptions of mining-work in rock. 


A New MEcHANIcCaL AND PNeEvMatIC VEN: 
TILATOR.—A correspondent, speaking of a venti- 
lator and gas expeller patented by Signor Giachosa, 
of Warwick, and of experiments with it witnessed 
by the writer, says:—“ It is perfect in its con- 
struction, and in every way capable of improving 
the ventilation, not only of coal mines, but also, 
with slight modifications, of hospitals, ships of war, 
and private houses. The machinery Signor Gia- 
chosa uses is of an inexpensive character, and may 
be worked either by the action of aspring, manual 
labour, or by steam power. The model is simple 
in its arrangements, and very effective in its 
operation, One part of the apparatus was con- 
nected by an elastic tube, 40 feet long, with a 
large glass vessel filled with smoke; and almost 
instantly after the machinery was pué in motion, 
the smoke began to disappear from the vessel 
where it was confined. It is calculated that a 
6-feet square machine would be capable of expel- 
ling 10,000 cubic feet of noxious gas, foul air, or 
smoke per minute; and, if what are termed the 
‘collectors’ of the carbonic acid gas (or choke 
damp) are stopped, the power of the collectors for 
the expelling carburetted hydrogen (or fire damp) 
would be doubled. Another advantage of Signor 
Giachosa’s patent is, that it not only disturbs 
the foul air, but at once removes it.” 


CuuRcH ARCHITECTURE IN ScoTLAND.—At the 
opening of the new Free Church at Crathie, already 
noticed, Dr. Guthrie said :— “I highly approve 
of the resolution of our friends that led them to 
build such a house as this; because there is no 
greater mistake in the world than to fancy that 
while God is a God of holiness, a God of power, 
and of justice, He is not also a God of taste. I say 
that God is a God of taste, just as much as He is @ 
God of anything else that is lovely and good. And 
how do I prove that? you may ask. I prove 
that by just asking you to go to the seashore and 
find out for me a shell that is not pretty. I prove 
that by asking you to go to those meadows and 
find out a flower that is not pretty. Let me tell 
you that the flowers would have produced their 
kind according to the law although they had never 
been painted. It is not necessary for the rose an 
the lily that the one should blush so beautiful a 
red, and the other bloom as white as snow. 
has made a useful flower—a useful rose and useful 
lily—and then painted them. It is as certain a8 
that the Bible is true that He is a God of taste, a8 
much as He is possessed of those other attributes. 
And therefore it is, I say, that I rejoice 12 the 
erection of such a building for God’s service. Oar 
old stupid notion was—we abhorred Popery 8 
much that we recoiled to the other side—that 
was never 60 well worshipped as in an ugly — 
It isa great mistake,—a mistake contrary to the 
Bible—contrary to reason and common sense. 


